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LITERATURE. 
KINGLAKE’S BATTLE OF INKERMAN. 


The Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and 
an Account of its Progress down to the 
Death of Lord Raglan. By A. W. King- 
lake. Vol. V. Battle of Inkerman. 
(Edinburgh and London : William Black- 
wood & Sons, 1875.) 


We have heard it objected to Mr. King- 
lake’s history of the Crimean War that it is 
too long; but the objection seems to us a 
perfectly unreasonable one. When it is re- 
membered that a few months ago the news- 
papers were printing every day about the 
Tichborne trial what, if set up in large type, 
would have amounted toa good-sized volume, 
and that thousands of readers ased to spell 
through every word of it, surely it is not too 
much to say that a comparatively minute 
fraction of public attention may fairly be 
demanded for an account of the only Euro- 
pean war in which this country has been 
engaged since Waterloo, and that a volume 
of very moderate size, as regards quantity 
of printed matter, is not an excessive 
space to devote to a description of one of 
the most momentous battles in which English 
arms have ever been engaged. It would be 
a trite thing to say that, although the num- 
ber of British troops engaged was small, the 
fighting was hard and the issue of the first 
importance. If we had lost the day at Inker- 
man, we should onquestionably have been 
driven out of the Crimea, and although 
the loss in men in such case might not 
perhaps have been greater than that which 
actually occurred, since but a small pro- 
portion of the victors survived, or at any 
rate remained effective throughout the fol- 
lowing winter, there would have been an 
end of an invasion of the Crimea} if not 
of the war, and the loss of prestige could 
never have been made good. No exception 
can therefore, we think, be fairly taken to 
the amount of space which Mr. Kinglake 
has devoted to his description of the battle : 
whether he has turned it to the best use is 
another matter. There are two ways, 
speaking broadly, in which such an event 
may be described: there is the critical 
method, which points out the mistakes made 
on both sides, and teaches how they should 
be avoided in the future; and there is the 
sort of writing known as word-painting, with 
the object of making a picture which shall 
enable the reader to realise the scene, with- 
ont distracting his attention by drawing in- 
ferences, This last is the mode affected by 
Special war correspondents, who however 
sometimes interpolate criticism in their nar- 








| rative very freely ; and it is the plan adopted 


by Mr. Kinglake, except that the criticism 
has been omitted. No one would learn from 
his account of Inkerman whether or not 
it was fought in the best possible 
way, although no doubt every reader will 
draw the moral for himself. But for any- 
thing said by Mr. Kinglake to the contrary, 
it might be inferred that the proper way to 
lead a force into action is to break up every 
battalion into detachments as it arrives on 
the ground, sending one to the right and 
another to the left, taking care that no regi- 
ment shall be attached to its own brigade, 
and that the brigades of a division shall in- 
variably beseparated from each other, the divi- 
sion commander thus either having nothing 
to do, or else taking perforce the command 
of one brigade out of the hands of the 
brigadier. Equally might it be inferred 
that it is the duty of a commander-in-chief 
to leave a battle to be fought out by one of 
his subordinates. Although therefure the 
result may be unintentional, the account of 
the battle appears certainly unfair to Lord 
Raglan’s memory, for the impression which 
the reader would carry away from it is, that 
beyond giving the very natural order to bring 
up a couple of available siege guns, the com- 
mander-in-chief did little or nothing through- 
out the day but sit calmly on his horse, while 
General Pennefather fought the battle in 
front, setting an admirable example of cool- 
ness and courage, no doubt, at a time when 
it was highly needed, but otherwise hardly 
fulfilling the functions which are usually 
associated with the office. ° 

Mr. Kinglake has attempted to give an 
exact description of what happened in every 
part of the field and at every part of the 
day ; but we doubt whether the result is 
after all to convey a very complete impression 
of what the battle actually was like—not 
from want of detail, of that there is abun- 
dance; not only are we told what every- 
body did, but almost what everybody said— 
about three pages, for example, are devoted 
to describing how General Pennefather 
swore—but because the task is from. the 
nature of the case impossible. In the first 
place, we believe that not even the coolest 
observer can reproduce exactly what hap- 
pens in moments of excitement, still less 
the exact course of events when the stress 
extends as at Inkerman over several hours ; 
still less, again, when the effort to restore 
the picture is made after an interval of 
several years. Next, because it is impossi- 
ble in such cases to tell all the truth: the 
historian may describe the feats of the 
heroes, but he cannot describe what was 
done by those whose conduct was not 
heroic. Mr. Kinglake certainly has essayed 
that part of the task in the case of the 
French, while omitting all reference to it in 
the case of the English, and the result is 
necessarily a perfectly distorted picture. 

As an instance how the attempt to be 
minute leads to inaccuracy, we may cite the 
account of what happened to the Grand 
Dukes. These young Princes were kept at 
Mentschikoff’s side, 


“on ground where they could not be harmed by 
horse, foot, or field artillery, and [Mentschikoff] was 
still in this way doing all that seemed needed for ex- 
posing them to the ridicule of Europe, when happily 





for them a ball, discharged at long range from a 
siege-gun, enabled him to report, and this, too, with 
literal truth, that the two lads had been under fire. 
The demeanour of the two youthful princes when 
the missile swept past them was all that a proud 
father could wish” (p. 417). 


It would be interesting to know in what 
way this demeanour was exhibited. The 
standard of etiquette in the matter of 
round shot used to be that it was not proper 
to bob your head when it whistled past. 
Does Mr. Kinglake mean to say that there is 
any trustworthy evidence available as to 
whether the Princes did or did not bob their 
heads on the particular occasion of this soli- 
tary shot coming by them, and in the 
absence of such evidence what is to be pre- 
dicated in the matter one way or the other ? 
What sort of a bearing in his son, in such 
case, would be needed to satisfy a proud 
father, remembering that the danger is over 
as soon as the sound of the shot is heard P 
Nothing more absurd has in truth been 
written about the baptism of fire undergone 
by the Prince Imperial at Saarbrack, or 
later, about that undergone by King Al- 
fonso. With a profession of accuracy, Mr. 
Kinglake is here obviously inaccurate, since 
he is describing that which, from the nature 
of the case, does not admit of description. 
One might as well pass judgment on a man’s 
character from his manner of taking a pinch 
of snuff. 


As regards these two guns, indeed, the 
employment of which Mr. Kinglake appears 
to regard as a stroke of genius, although 
no doubt their fire proved very serviceable, 
we believe he altogether overestimates their 
efficacy. According to Mr. Kinglake 
(pp. 373-7), these two guns “shut up,” to 
use the expressive colloquialism, the enemy’s 
fire of a hundred cannon. As he truly 
remarks, “it may well appear strange at 
first sight that the accession of only two 
heavy guns should suddenly enable his [the 
Russian’s] adversary to work a cardinal 
change.”’ It would indeed, and will appear 
still more strange if we bring the light of com- 
mon sense to bear on the subject. The fire of 
eighteen-pounders, we may observe, is what 
British troops had abundant experience of 
during the Sepoy war, when the enemy 
brought these guns time after time into the 
field—until, in fact, all their stock of them 
was captured—and the sort of effect to be pro- 
duced by them is pretty well known. They 
shot straighter than the old nine-pounder, al- 
though nothing like the new field gun in accu- 
racy, and made more noise, which Mr. King- 
lake may think a recommendation; but they 
took much longer to load and fire, and in 
that respect were decidedly inferior to the 
field gun. For, after all, a man can be but 
killed, and a nine-pounder shot will kill one 
just as effectually as a bigger—if it hits him. 
Mr. Kinglake indeed talks of the eighteen- 
pounder shot as tearing through the masses 
of men, but this is a mere figure of speech ; 
on the average there was nothing like one 
man hit for each shot fired. When itis con- 
sidered that there were only about 3,000 
Russians killed altogether from the fire of 
over seventy field-guns lasting over several 
hours, to say nothing of that of the infantry, 
which did by far the greater part of the 
execution, it is not to be supposed that 375 
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men were killed by the 375 eighteen-pound 
shot which were altogether fired from 
these two guns. But, in fact, it must 
be quite impossible in any battle to dis- 
tinguish the particular etfect of particular 
guns, and still more must this have been 
the case at Inkerman, where the view was 
obscured by fog as well as smoke, and guns 
and men were crowded together on a narrow 
front. The readers of the late General 
Mercer’s very interesting account of Water- 
loo may remember his description of the 
terrible loss inflicted on his battery, on its 
coming into action, from the enemy’s ar- 
tillery, and that he expressly mentions that 
he could not distinguish the guns or the 
part of the field from which the deadly fire 
came. It is just the same on every similar 
occasion. When infantry are advancing 
against artillery at close quarters the case is 
of course different ; but if a strict debtor and 
creditor account could be made out when 
guns are playing at long bowls against guns, 
then obviously battles would soon be decided 
by all the combatants being swept away ; it 
is because gunners cannot see to take aim on 
such occasions, or are too excited to do so 
properly, that anybody at all escapes from 
the field of battle ; still less can they watch 
the effect of their shots. And the obscurity 
and consequent wild firing at Inkerman is 
sufficiently indicated by the comparatively 
small loss sustained by our artillery. Mr. 
Kinglake, indeed, seems to consider the loss 
heavy, because more than one-tenth of the 
detachment serving the two heavy guns 
were hit in the first quarter of an hour; but 
probably most artillerymen who have to go 
into action under a heavy fire will think 
their batteries to come off cheap if they can 
get through the first critical few minutes, 
before the enemy’s fire is checked, with so 
small aloss ; certainly a battalion of infantry 
500 strong would be in great luck to lose 
only fifty men after being hotly engaged for 
a quarter of an hour. But in truth the 
wonderful thing about battles is not that so 
many people are killed, but that so many 
escape. Inkerman was a bloody and stubborn 
fight, but the loss being about 2,350 out of 
7,660 men engaged, it follows that 5,310 
men escaped unhurt. For hours the battle 
raged, a hundred guns were aimed against 
our troops, and a good deal of the musketry 
fighting was done literally at pistol-shot, and 
yet at the end of the business more than two- 
thirds of the number are safe and sound ; only 
tired and hungry. Compare the number of 
shots fired off, of both small-arms and cannon, 
with the number of hits, and we may form 
a notion of the difference between the sort 
of firing that takes place in the excitement 
and confusion of actual warfare, and that 
which is carried on in all the composure of 
peaceful target practice. 

Space does not permit of joining issue 
with Mr. Kinglake on the grave question 
he has raised regarding the conduct of the 
French troops at Inkerman, save to remark 
on the conspicuous unfairness of the way in 
which the misbehaviour of one French officer 
who rides to the rear is accepted as typical 
of the general condition of the French 
troops. Were there, it may be asked, no 
scared faces on our side? If not, then 
Inkerman was very unlike any other battle 





that has ever been fought, whether by the 
British or any other nation. But in a 
matter of this sort, a reference to the list 
of killed and wounded is a very fair index 
of the sort of work done by troops. Now the 
French, although they came into action 
much later than ourselves, lost over 1,700 
men during the day, the greater part on the 
heights of Inkerman, a loss which represents, 
for the time they were engaged, pretty hard 
fighting. Mr. Kinglake, indeed, charac- 
teristically throws a doubt over the accuracy 
of the return, saying (p. 448) that the 
French “ stated” their loss to be so much, 
but without adding any evidence to justify 
the sneer. What possible object Mr. King- 
lake proposed to himself by such a treatment 
of this part of his part of the subject it is 
difficult to imagine. He could hardly sup- 
pose that the survivors of the English com- 
batants are possessed with so small a spirit 
of vanity as to be gratified by this ex- 
altation of their prowess at the expense of 
their French comrades. Atany rate, it is to 
be hoped that our gallant neighbours will not 
accept the statements advanced in this book 
as in any degree representing the opinions or 
feelings of their late allies. 

But whatever may be the reader’s opinion 
as to Mr. Kinglake’s mode of dealing with 
the facts, the general result of the battle is one 
which Englishmen may reasonably regard 
with complacency. At the Alma the Rus- 
sians had chosen their own ground for 
awaiting our attack, and in less than three 
hours were driven from it discomfited. At 
Inkerman they were the assailants, and had 
again the choice of time and opportunity ; 
yet our troops, taken by surprise, and led 
up against the enemy fasting and in dis- 
order, nevertheless drove back vastly supe- 
rior forces of the enemy with signal discom- 
fiture. It is, we may venture to believe, not 
mere national vanity which makes English- 
men believe that, if the position of the con- 
tending armies had been reversed, the result 
of the battle in each case would have been 
different. G. CHESNEY. 








The Pilgrim’s Progress as Originally Pub- 
lished by John Bunyan, being a Facsimile 
Reproduction of the First Edition. (Lon- 
don: Elliot Stock, 1875.) 


Tue Pilgrim’s Progress is one of the strangest 
phenomena of literature, perhaps, indeed, 
the strangest. That a man of Bunyan’s posi- 
tion, with all its crushing disadvantages, 
should have produced a work that was at 
once welcomed and loved by the class out 
of which its author sprang, and eventually 
won the admiration of the best judgments of 
the nation, is an achievement without a 


parallel. The case of Burns is quite differ- 
ent. As compared with the Bedford tinker, 
the Ayrshire ploughman was born in 


favourable circumstances, and in his very 
youth acquired no mean culture. Bunyan’s 
high success makes one half doubt the exist- 
ence of “mute inglorious Miltons.” His 
genius was absolutely irrepressible. He was 
“man and master of his fate.” At no time 
of his life did he breathe a truly genial at- 
mosphere. Even in the society into which 
he was happily raised there were many in- 
fluences that might have proved fatal to a 





less hardy and sovereign spirit. One may 
see from his “ Apology” for his book that 
among his co-religionists there were many 
who considered his “feigning” to be of the 
world worldly. But all letsand hindrances, 
—‘‘the blows of circumstance,” the narrow- 
ness of sect, the indifference or contempt of 
the powers that were—all these “ invidious 
bars’ he broke through, and in some sort 
found for himself freedom and power. So 
did “ the foolish things of the world” “ con- 
found the wise.” 

To many persons it isa distinct pleasure 
and a valuable help to peruse a man’s writ- 
ings in the very shape in which he sent 
them forth; to know his very orthography 
seems to bring the author nearer. And of 
course there are cases where the ortbo- 
graphy may cast light upon the thought. 
But it is not only for such reasons that a 
facsimile reprint of the Piigrim’s Progress 
deserves notice. As we know so little of 
the growth of Bunyan’s genius, a facsimile 
has special interest from the possibility that 
it may aid to elucidate that remarkable pro- 
blem. The assistance may be inconsider- 
able ; but certainly in the instance of Bunyan 
no assistance however feeble and meagre +s 
to be rejected. 

Only one copy of the first edition of the 
First Part of the Pilgrim’s Progress is extant, 
so far as is known; and this is a compara- 
tively recent find. It is in the library of 
H. S. Holford, Esq., of Westen-Birt House, 
Tetbury, Gloucestershire. Itis a significant 
sign of the popularity of the work that the 
second edition was issued in the same year 
as the first, viz. 1678, the date of the Third 
Part of Hudibras, four years after the death of 
Milton, three years before the publication of 
Absalom and Achitophel. It seems fairly certain 
that it had been written someyears before. One 
may well accept the common belief that “ the 
den ” was Bedford Gaol; and it was in June, 
1672, that Bunyan was released therefrom. 
Moreover, we may gather from the Apology 
above mentioned that there was an appreci- 
able interval between the production and 
the publication. He was busy, he says, 

“Writing of the Way 
And Race of Saints in this our Gospel Day,” 
when he 

‘‘ Fell suddenly into an Allegory 

About their journey and the way to Glory.” 
His ideas “breed so fast” that he resolved 
to ‘‘ put them by themselves.” 

“Well, so I did; but yet I did not think 

To shew to all the World my Pen and Ink 

In such a mode; I only thought to make 

I knew not what: nor did I undertake 

Thereby to please my neighbour ; no, not I; 

I did it mine own self to gratifie.” 
When “mine ends” were thus put to- 
gether, he consulted others about them, and 
it is evident the very life of the precious 
MS. was not altogether secure— 

“ Some said Let them live ; some, It them die ; 

Some said, John, print it; others said Not so; 

Some said It might do good; others said No.” 
Thus his book, “in wors condition than 4 
peccant soul,” had ‘‘ to stand before a Jury 
ere it” could “be born to the world, dnd 
undergo yet in darkness the judgment of 
Rhadamanth and his colleagues ere it ” could 
‘‘nass the ferry backward into light.” In 
these deliberations probably some time was 
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spent. So that at the time of the publica- 
tion of his pilgrimage Christian had probably 
been created at least some six years. The 
Second Part of the work was certainly not 
written till the wide popularity of the First 
suggested it. In this case there could be 
no hesitation as to printing and publishing ; 
so that we may believe it was not written, 
or finished, till 1683 or 1684. In the latter 
year it was given to the world. There 
was then an interval of at least some 
twelve years between the composition of the 
two parts. Something may certainly be 
gathered as to Bunyan’s development by 
comparing these representatives of two 
periods of his life. The difference is in many 
respects very striking. But obviously what 
the volume before us suggests, is not so much 
this contrast between the First and Second 
Parts, as the difference between the early 
editions of the First Part.* 

Messrs. Unwin, the printers of the volume, 
inform us that the following are additions 
that appear in the second issue of 1678 :— 


“The paragraph descriptive of Bunyan’s reveal- 
ing his distress to his family, and of their bearing 
towards him ; the interruption and turning aside 
of Christian by Mr. Worldly Wiseman (the 
former being represented in the first edition as 
going direct to the Wicket-gate from the Slough 
of Despond), and all the references to this incident; 
the interview between Charity and Christian at 
the Palace Beautiful; the meeting of Christian 
and Faithful with Evangelist, just previous to 
their entering Vanity Fair; the list of quaint 
names, descriptive of the relatives of Byends; the 
narrative relating to Lot’s wife; and. the conver- 
sation between Giant Despair and his wife 
Diffidence.” 


Seven noticeable additions. Messrs. Unwin 
further inform us that ‘‘the characters 
designated Mr. Hold-the-world, Mr. Money- 
love, and Mr. Save-all, appear for the first 
time in the third edition.”” All subsequent— 
eight editions were published before Bunyan’s 
death, in 1638—changes are “confined to 
orthography, grammar, and idiom, and the 
addition of fresh notes.” 

Thus we learn that the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
in the shape in which we have it, was no 
rapidly improvised production, but beyond 
doubt the fruit of ‘‘ poetic pains” prolonged 
and incessant. Like Romeo and Juliet and 
Hamlet, it is a growth—an inspiration, slowly 
ripened and perfected so far as might be—a 
thing whose beauty and joy are no mere 
accidents, however divine, but the immortal 
results not only of an overflowing spontaneity 
but of a faithful loving toil, and a perpetual 
considerate cherishing. We see that Bun- 
yan was a true artist, not a mere creature of 
impulse ; that he too, with all his ignorances, 
had in him a fine sense of perfection; that 
he ever saw before him an ideal towards which 
he still stretched with devotion his rude- 
seeming hands, and the light of whose face 
broke and dispersed the shadows that threat- 
ened to close in upon his much-tried soul. 

To learn so much about him—to see that 
he was ever docile as well as ever aspiring, 
and conscious that his work might be bet- 
tered and amended—is indeed something. 
But it was known, even before the copy of 





* For a more minute account of the additions see 
Godwin and Pocock’s edition of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, illustrated by H. C. Selous (London, 1844). 








the first edition was discovered, that in the 
second edition the work was not as we have 
it. It did not contain, for instance, the 
Byends passage. What we can now see for 
ourselves are differences between the first 
and second editions. 

At least this is what we might see, if the 
facsimile copy before us was what it professes 
tobe. But we are surprised tofindit is not. It 
contains several passages that we are assured 
are not in the first edition. Thus the con- 
versation between Christian and Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman is inserted, which appears first in 
the second edition. This interpolation is ad- 
mittedand explained—unsuccessfully—in the 
preface. But we find also in this so-called 
facsimile the passage in which Christian un- 
bosoms himself to hisfamily,andthatin which 
his interview with Charity is described, which, 
as we have seen, the printers assure us are not 
in the first edition. And the volume is illus- 
trated with woodcuts which most certainly 
do not belong to the first edition. So what 
is the present volume? It is a facsimile of 
nothing that ever existed. 

That its character should be so anomalous 
is the more to be regretted because the work- 
manship is otherwise so very satisfactory. 
It would be a pity that such a fine piece of 
typography should go for nothing—should be 
summarily dismissed to that limbo which 
Milton describes—a sort of huge waste-paper 
basket placed by the side of the World. We 
suggest that the publisher should issue 
along with every copy an exact record of 
the deviations of the volume from what it 
purports to be. That sucha record should be 
necessary implies a distinct mistake, but the 
putting it out may just prevent the mistake 
that has certainly been committed from 
being fatal. Without such a record we re- 
commend the book to no one except to those 
who do not care to know particularly what 
it is they are reading. And in this case our 
recommendation would probably be in vain, 
for such persons would surely prefer a mo- 
dernised version. 

The reprint of the Second Part is more 
praiseworthy. It could not well be otherwise, 
because in it no changes at all were made in 
the narrative. It was first published in 
1684, a second time two years later, and in 
1688 Bunyan died. 

We have no space now to speak of other 
matters concerning the author of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress. We will only just say, with re- 
gard to his sources, that we think his indebted- 
ness to old romances circulating in popular 
shapes has not yet been sufficiently recog- 
nised. It is especially noticeable in the 
Second Part. What is Mr. Greatheart but 
one of the old knights sans peur et sans re- 
prochke—a Sir Guy or Sir Bevis—in new 
surroundings? One thing more. Many 
who discuss Bunyan’s material write as if 
the idea of pilgrimage was as extinct in 
Bunyan’s age as in our own, or rather, per- 
haps, as it was in our own till its late gro- 
tesque revival. In fact, the recollection of 
the custom must have been quite fresh in 
Bunyan’s boyhood. His own grandfather 
might have gone on pilgrimage in the good 
old fashion. The old tinker, as he probably 
was, may have formed a not unuseful item 
in just such a throng as Chaucer portrays in 
that never-fading picture. J. W. Hates. 















Sketches and Studies, Descriptive and His- 
torical. By Richard John King, B.A., 
Exeter College, Oxford, Author of a 
Handbook for the Cathedrals, &c. (Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1874.) 


In the process of amassing materials for a 
complete manual such as Murray’s Cathe- 
drals of England and Wales, an observant 
author could not fail to discriminate curiosi- 
ties of travel, literature and research, ex- 
cellently fitted to supply stock for “ quarterly 
articles.” And Mr. King’s penchant for 
noting down the folk-lore and memorabilia 
of a diocese, a county or a cathedral town, 
with a host of curious collateral scraps of 
learning, in the course of his solid task, has 
borne a sort of by-fruit from time to time 
in papers and essays, as popular on their 
appearance in the Quarterly or Fraser, and 
as worthy, in their line, of being afterwards 
collected into a volume, as the gossip and 
anecdotage of Hayward’s Lssays. It is a 
boon to the readers of light, yet not too 
light, literature when an author is minded 
to make them sharers in his residuum of 
matter, and still more so when he reprints 
from the pages of reviews collectanea which 
might else sleep on library shelves, and of 
which, at all events, the merits could never 
be ascribed to their real author. And in this 
feeling we welcome Mr. King’s reprint of some 
half-dozen essays from the Quarterly, a batch 
of topographical and architectural sketches 
from Fraser’s Magazine, and—among other 
feelings, with a curious freshening of re- 
membrance towards a soon buried hope 
—a revived Oxford Essay on Carolingian 
Romance, in an octavo volume, fully deserv- 
ing of a place beside the Handbook to the 
Cathedrals, which no good library can afford 
to be without. Broadly surveyed, the con- 
tents are all of a professional character. 
“The Great Shrines of England,” “ Travel- 
ling in England,” “ Devonshire,” “ A Pilgri- 
mage to St. David’s,” tell their own tale of 
manufacture, and do credit to the quickened 
observation of a tourist and antiquary of 
rare culture and scholarship. The glimpse 
at Robert Herrick and his Vicarage is 
pleasantly supplementary to the Devonshire 
essay, which started with a hasty “ march- 
past ’’ of that county’s worthies. And as a 
makeweight to an article of less general 
interest on the “ Change of Faith in Iceland, 
A.D. 1000,” which stands somewhat alone 
amidst a number of essays touching a home- 
chord in most casual readers, a couple, more 
or less inspired by cathedral or ecclesiastical 
studies, deserve special commemoration : the 
first, entitled ‘‘ Sacred Trees and Flowers ;”’ 
the second, ‘‘ The Dogs of Folk-lore, History, 
and Romance.” The former works out from 
a rich store of gathered data, the idea that 
sacred trees and flowers furnish in their 
names and folk-lore “an illuminated page 
wherein lie half-concealed, one above another, 
the signs of many different ages.”’ It limits the 
natural form of the palm leaf in ecclesiastical 
sculpture of Northern Europe to the period 
subsequent to the first crusade, although 
recognizing mystic and fanciful types of it in 
French churches of earlier diate, referable pro- 
bably to Syrian merchants settled in Gaul, to 
whom also may be due some of the grotesque 
carvings in English churches of the very 
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early Norman period; and it cites the 
Berkeley Tombs in Bristol Cathedral as the 
perhaps sole exception where mistletoe is 
admitted in ecclesiastical carving. Amid 
a ‘“richesse” of mythic and sacred lore 
touching the ash, the oak, the four woods 
that lay a claim to have composed the cross, 
and the rowan, which divides with the hazel 
the divinatory power that can trace, as Mr. 
Baring Gould’s “Curious Myths” have taught 
us, not merely springs of water and veins of 
metal, but hidden crime, up and down the 
course of rivers for miles and leagues, Mr. 
King finds space for a variety of nice points 
connected with flower folk-lore, e.y., for 
deposing the whitethorn, or aubépine, from 
its pretensions to have furnished the crown 
of thorns (in spite of the belief long held in 
Northern Europe), and assigning this pre- 
eminence to the Nabk. a species of back- 
thorn still found growing near Jerusalem, 
identical with the “atad” of Scriptnre, 
and the “ bramble”’ of our inglish version 
(p. 66). So, too, for finding the lily of the 
field, so commended on the Mount of 
Beatitudes, not, as Benedictines and Cister- 
cians would, in the virginal lily of the valley, 
nor yet in the golden amaryllis with which 
Sir J. KE. Smith identified it, but rather in 
the scarlet martagon lily, which is specially 
abundant in Galilee, and which, grouping 
itself into tall pyramids of glorious hue at 
the early summer season, when the Sermon 
on the Mount is supposed to have been 
delivered, might “suggest comparison with 
the royal robes of Solomon” (p. 72). A 
pretty bit of Cheshire folk-lore is noted in 
p. 64 in respect of a species of orchis, there 
surnamed ‘“ Gethsemane,” and said to have 
contracted the dark stains which immemori- 
ally mark its leaves from the precious drops 
of blood that fell on it as it nestled beneath 
the cross; and the essay referred to teems 
with illustrations of a pious and fond faith 
in such associations of flowers and trees with 
the Saviour and his teaching. Many of the 
herbs and flowers famous on panel or 
spandrel in our churches have been trans- 
ferred thither from living models in the 
monkish garden-plot, into which were im- 
ported the manifold all-heals, which still 
bear the names of “ angelica,” “ archangel,” 
“herb bennet’’ (the blessed herb), and so 
forth. 
“ Nor herb nor flowret glistering there 
But was carved in the cloister arches as fair.” 

Tn truth Mr. King’s essay hereupon may 
stand as a valuable locus classicus for the 
curiosities of the monastic garden or herbary, 
and will yield pertinent matter to such as 
enquire into the association of the trefoil 
with the Trinity, and the discrimination of 
romance from reality in the story of the 
Passion Flower. The same may be said of 
the Dog essay, which goes back past Ulysses’ 
Argus, and Llewellyn’s Gellert (said to have 
claims to an Aryan original ),to Esarhaddon’s 
large-headed and curly-tailed prototype of a 
Mount St. Bernard, now in the British 
Museum, and commemorates good dogs and 
bad dogs, such as the dog of the Seven 
Sleepers, Kitner Roderick’s Theron, Arthur’s 
Cavall and Fingal’s Bran, on the one hand, 
and Henry IJ.’s Mathe, the faithless dog of 
history, and the weird: packs of “wish- 
hounds” and dogs-of-hell met with 





here and there in mediaeval folk-lore, on 
the other. The wastes of Dartmoor, with 
which Mr. King is intimately acquainted, 
are one special hunting-ground for these 
diversely-pictured fire-breathers and their 
weird master, and he is not yet exorcised 
from some counties of South Wales. Mr. 
King attributes this class of superstition to 
the extravagance of monastic imagination 
which associated the world and its masters, 
seen from the cell in the desert, with the 
wild hunting baron, the yelling of hounds, 
and the clattering of horse-hoofs. The 
ghostly master and his surroundings repre- 
sented the spirits of wicked worldlings 
in torment, burdened with the weight of 
helm and hauberk, as, to use the Prophet’s 
language, “‘ descenderunt in infernum cum 
armis suis.” The essay on Dogs has, how- 
ever, its livelier pages; as where the author 
speculates on the shock to the nerves of a 
dog of refinement implied in the very name 
of Dog-Latin, asserts for the English mastiff 
identity with the hounds of the Knights of 
Rhodes, which “ could tell a Turk from a 
Christian by the smell,” and subtly sets 
a vision of judgment before old maids, in 
the purgatory of two ladies “‘immoderatel 
fond’ in their lives ‘of little dogs,” to 
which a monk of Bec appears to have been 
witness. To the list of monuments and 
epitaphs to favourite dogs might be added 
one at Harpton, by Sir G. C. Lewis, to a 
favourite Pomeranian which belonged to his 
stepmother; and corroboration of the just- 
shadowed-forth office of dog-whipper in 
connexion with churches might be gleaned 
(passim) from the Ludlow Churchwardens’ 
Accounts, published in 1869 by the Camden 
Society. 

But for wider-reaching interest the essay 
on Travelling in England deserves to be con- 
sulted, as it assesses the worth as cicerones 
of William of Worcester, Leland, Carew, 
Fuller, Stukeley, to say nothing of such 
later guides as Pennant and Horace Wal- 
pole. Mr. King takes his reader to Cornwall 
(he might have added Cambria North and 
South) for cromlechs and kistvaens ; to Kent 
and Sussex for Roman remains and military 
architecture; to Penshurst and Knole for 
Tudor mansions of the best type ; and to Pet- 
worth, Cobham, and Castle Howard for 
art treasures. The Roman wall and the 
Yorkshire Cistercian ruins suggest eloquent 
and enthusiastic sketches of possible model- 
tours, and—in a word—the essay enforces 
the wisdom of awakening the historic spirit 
in the youthful mind by wel'-chosen and 
distinct snatches of home-travel. Mr. King 
quotes of one such excursion the words of 
old Thomas Fuller: “If the tourist do not 
return from such an expedition religiosior or 
doctior, with more piety or learning, it is 
surely his own fault if he do not depart 
jucundior, with more pleasure and lawfal 
delight” (p. 305); words which seem to 
have given a cue to Praed’s verse about a 
sojourn at his Vicar’s :— 

“Tf he departed as he came, 
With no new light on love or liquor, 
Good sooth, the traveller was to blame, 
And not the vicarage or the vicar.” 

It must not be omitted that Mr. King has 
a word or two for the fitting season of home- 
tours, and a hint in favour of spring, nay 





even of winter, likely to be acceptable to 
those whose time is not their own. 

The papers on Devonshire and the great 
shrines of England are, as it would seem, 
experiments at putting to the proof the 
general principles of that on travelling. As 
such they deserve study. No pedestrian can 
expect to economise time and tramping who 
does not, before starting on his tour, get up 
his subject with the Ordnance map, the 
handbook, and the best county history. So 
fortified he need miss neither the myths 
nor legends nor local worthies and their 
whereabouts. He would not then leave un- 
visited Powderham Castle with its legend of 
Lady Howard, or the home of the Bastards, 
the sole Devonian family which claims direct 
descent from an ancestor in the Exon Domes- 
day ; or the five Cistercian and six Benedic- 
tine abbeys of the county ; or the twin names 
of Raleigh and Gilbert and their quondam 
haunts ; or those of Sir Francis Drake, whose 
claim to coat-armour (p. 349) has been 
somewhat improved since Mr. King wrote his 
Devonshire paper. Nor would he fail to 
look out for the marble tabernacle in Exeter 
Cathedral which marks the rest of Dr. 
Anthony Sparrow, and has under it, in an 
enclosure of wood, effigies of the bishop's 
wife and his nine children. The little 
Sparrows and the wooden enclosure might 
present to the vivid imagination the falfil- 
ment of the verse of the Psalmist (Ixxxiv. 
3), “Yea, the sparrow hath found her an 
house, &c.’’ Of Devonshire poets Brown, 
Ford, and Herrick are cited, the first and 
second as indigenous, the third a sojourner. 
Gay may also put in a claim to Devonian 
birth, for he was born at Barnstaple ; but as 
he was bred, apprenticed, and first noticed 
in London, he ranks more truly as a Cockney. 
Since the publication of these Sketches and 
Studies a truer Devonian poet, and prose 
writer—Charles Kiugsley—has gone to his 
rest. Whoso fit as Mr. King to write his In 
Memoriam? For a satisfying taste of Herrick’s 
poesy it would be desirable to get a more 
copious draught than is afforded in “‘ Robert 
Herrick and his Vicarage,”’ the sole essay in 
tk 2 volume which gives us the means of judg- 
mg its author’s powers as a critic of poetry. 
His métier is rather discovered in sucharticles 
as “The Great Shrines of England,” where 
almost the only notable shrine which is too 
summarily and scurvily dealt. with is St. 
Werburgh’s tomb at Chester (p. 207). As 
Bradshaw’s Holy Life and History of that 
patroness of the city on the Dee is scarce 
and costly, this is the more to be regretted ; 
and it might furnish Mr. King with a new 
theme for his archaeological and ecclesiolo- 
gical talents, if he would concentrate the 
research of a month or so to the Mercian 
saint and princess. The short sketch of “A 
Pilgrimage to St. David’s” has a freshness 
that sets us upon the task of looking ont our 
“staff and sandal shoon;” though the 
quaint and congenially described sketches of 
Louvain, Bruges, and the homes of Rubens 
and Teniers set up a coanterblast in favour 
of seven-leagued boots for the Continent. Is 
there any chance of Mr. King’s taking in 
hand the feasible task (has he not so de- 
scribed it?) of re-editing Prince’s Devon- 
shire Worthies, with the additions to be 
gained by modern research, with illustrations 
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from “‘ good portraits, personal relics, ancient 
manor-houses, and sepulchral monuments ” 
(p. 312)? Such a work would be as wel- 
come as another, and yet another of those 
articles on county topography which the 
Quarterly Review metes out, only too spar- 
ingly, to a public predisposed to think 
it cannot have too much of them, and 
which lesser periodicals find ,their account 
in imitating. 

If a fault is to be found in so pleasant a 
collection of papers as those under our notice, 
it is that in it, from the nature of the case, a 
hobby becomes more conspicuous than in 
single articles. Young sermon-writers are 
bidden to beware of “ white-horses.” Mr. 
King’s “ white-horse ” is Dartmoor, which 
he could ride without notice or fault-finding 
through four or five several articles in the 
Quarterly, though when all are bound up 
together in an octavo volume there is a 
savour of sameness and repetition if the 
“wish-hounds” reappear every time we 
turn over a score of pages. 

James Davis. 








The Life of Napoleon III., derived from State 
Records, from Unpublished Family Corre- 
spondence and from General Testimony. 
By Blanchard Jerrold. With Family 
Portraits in the possession of the Imperial 
Family, and Facsimiles of Letters of 
Napoleon I., Napoleon III., Queen Hor- 
tense, &c. In Four Volumes. Vol. II. 
(London: Longmans & Co., 1875.) 


Tuoucu the work of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold 
is announced to consist of four volumes, it 
is difficult to believe that it will not exceed 
that number. The first volume, which we 
noticed at the time of its publication, 
brought down the history of Prince Louis 
Napoleon to the time when, released 
by the clemency of King Louis Philippe 
from the punishment due to the attempt at 
Strasbourg, he landed in America; the 
second volume embraces the period of eleven 
years from 1837 to 1848. Will the author 
be able to relate in two volumes the history 
of the Presidency, the Empire, the catastrophe 
which brought it to a close, and the final 
exile and death of his hero? This seems 
very doubtful, and all the more so because 
what remains to be told is much more in- 
teresting and important than that which has 
already been related. But he delights in 
details. Thus he dwells at great length on 
the highly favourable impression made by the 
Prince in the United States during his very 
brief residence in 1837 of only two months. 
Having landed at Norfolk on March 30, he left 
New York on June 12 following, having been 
recalled to Europe bythe serious illness of his 
mother. It was often said at that time that 
m returning to the Old World he broke a 
sacred engagement, a promise made to the 
French government which was the con- 
dition on which he had been set at liberty. 
Mr. Jerrold denies the fact, and we think on 
good grounds. Had he engaged not to 
return to Europe, the French government 
would not have failed to urge the violation 
of his parole against the Prince when they 
demanded his expulsion from the Swiss 
territory, but it does not appear that they ad- 
vanced this argument. Nor was it urged at 





the Boulogne trial, which seems to prove 
that no such engagement had been made, at 
least in writing. 

But if the intrigues which tarnished the 
return of Louis Napoleon to Europe, and 
the subsequent expedition to Boulogne, do 
not constitute a violation of sworn faith, 
they nevertheless seem to us to be incom- 
patible with the sense of honour which Mr. 
Jerrold much too readily ascribes to his 
hero. When set at liberty after an attempt 
of such a nature that the public prosecutor 
demanded capital punishment for his accom- 
plices, Louis Napoleon could not but allow 
that to the clemency of Louis Philippe he 
owed, if not his life, at least his escape from 
a sentence of perpetual imprisonment, a 
boon which was but ill repaid by renewed 
conspiracy. But it appears that his con- 
science was above such scruples, and it is 
not difficult to perceive that he set little 
value on truth. On August 20, 1838, he 
wrote to a member of the Grand Council of 
Thurgau: “I returned from America to 
Switzerland a year ago with the firm resolu- 
tion of remaining apart from every kind 
of intrigue. My determination has not 
changed.” These assertions were abso- 
lutely untrue, as Mr. Jerrold himself in- 
directly admits. He exhibits the Prince in 
the castle of Gottlieben contemplating the 
storm threatening himself and Switzerland, 
and he adds :— 

“Tt cannot be denied that during the winter he 

had helped somewhat to gather it. The com- 
panions of his solitude had been some of his 
associates of the Strasbourg expedition. He had 
been in consultation with Vaudrez, Parquin, 
Persigny, Laity, and others.” 
King Lonis, having learnt what was oc- 
curring in Switzerland, had written strin- 
gent letters, and when they led to no result, 
he gave up all farther correspondence. 

In fact, at this time, Louis Napoleon was 
playing a double game of not too exalted a 
character. On one side he acted the 
part of a Swiss citizen, accepted the freedom 
of the city which was offered him by some 
communes of Aargau, allowed himself to be 
named president of a rifle company, and de- 
livered a speech in which he called the 
Swiss his fellow-citizens (p. 53). On the 
other hand, under cover of this bor- 
rowed nationality, he renewed his intrigues 
against the French government, and again 
appears in the character of a _preten- 
der. He caused M. Laity to write a 
pamphlet intended to extol the Stras- 
bourg expedition, and to show that it had 
presented great prospects of success. If 
we allow that to princes is assigned a 
morality quite different from that which is 
obligatory on ordinary citizens, such conduct 
may be understood ; but to those who believe 
that all men are subject to the same moral 
laws, whatever may be their birth and 
station, the conduct of Louis Napoleon in 
Switzerland must appear unjustifiable. 

But it cannot be maintained that the 
French Government was free from error. 
Mr. Jerrold is quite correct in pointing out 
the ill-judged character of its policy in 
judging M. Laity by the Chamber of Peers, 
which condemned him to five years’ imprison- 
ment, a fine of 10,000 francs, and to be under 
the surveillance of the police during his life 





—a punishment certainly too severe for the 
crime of publishing a pamphlet (p. 54) ; and 
it was a still greater error to demand from 
Switzerland the expulsion of Louis Napoleon 
on the pain of war. The French Govern- 
ment thus played the game of their adver- 
sary ; they magnified him by seeming to fear 
him. Misled by a regard to his own interest 
and by an instinctive dislike to the liberal 
and republican character of Switzerland, 
Louis Philippe invested with the dignity of 
an important personage the man whom 
general opinion regarded as a mere ad- 
venturer, and whom the Strasbourg freak 
had covered with ridicule. 

Mr. Jerrold dwells much on these con- 
siderations, and would have us believe that 
the pamphlet of M. Laity was a snare suc- 
cessfully laid by the Prince for the French 
government, and that all the conduct of 
Louis Napoleon in Switzerland was the re- 
sult of profound calculation. It seems to us 
that the author strains and exaggerates facts, 
as when he says at the close of this part of 
his work, ‘‘ He [Louis Napoleon] had left 
London in the summer of 1837, an adven- 
turer covered with ridicule; he returned in 
the autumn of 1838, a pretender to the 
throne of France.” 

The kind of prestige which Mr. Jerrold 
ascribes to his hero was increased, according 
to our author, by the publication in 1839 
of the pamphlet entitled Les Idées Napo- 
léoniennes, a pamphlet which produced “a 
profound sensation in France,” and to which 
the author attached great importance. We 
may be permitted to differ from the former 
part of this opinion. 

Napoleon I. was certainly an incomparable 
general and administrator, but he was as 
far as possible removed from liberal ideas : 
democracy was his horror; his desire, which 
the partisans of the Empire at the present 
day falsify unblushingly, was, perhaps, “ all 
for the people,” but with the addition of 
“nothing by the people;” never, in any 
degree, did he admit the idea of a self- 
governing nation, and the extent to which 
he reduced his Senate and Legislative Body 
to insignificance and degradation is well 
known. Under the Restoration, the liberals, 
in their hatred of the monarchy and of divine 
right, invented the legend of “the liberal 
Emperor,” the revolutionary Napoleon pro- 
pagating the principles of 1729 throughout 
all Europe by force of arms, those principles 
which the great captain detested and stig- 
matised as “ideology.” Louis Napoleon 
made capital out of this legend, but the 
representation he has given of his uncle in 
the Idées Napulévniennes is pure fiction. 
Apart from this representation we find in 
the work little more than what the French 
call “ the truths of M. de la Polisse,”’ that is 
to say, hackneyed generalities and empty 
declamations, with but few ideas. The only 
one atall prominent is defective both in truth 
and morality, viz., that material prosperity 
ought to satisfy a nation, and so long as this 
is granted they ought to be content. Napo- 
leon I., having given to France much luxury, 
splendour and glory, and an administration 
as complete and skilful as possible, had no 
idea that anything furtber could be do- 
manded of him, and that the French might 
desire in some degree to enjoy liberty, and 
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cherish the ambition of managing their own 
affairs. 

This rule he applied to other nations. 
Spain had a weak and corrupt government 
open to manifold abuses, where prodigality 
and peculation were a daily scourge. Napo- 
leon thought that when he gave her one of 
his brothers as king, and an administration 
formed on the model of that of France, and 
thus securing to her material prosperity, he 
would fulfil all her desires. He could never 
understand that the Spaniards would rather 
be badly governed by one of themselves than 
well governed by a foreigner, and he found 
in Spain the first check to his power. 

Napoleon III., imbued with the same 
ideas, committed in Mexico the same unpar- 
donable error. In his treatment of that 
empire the sole “idée Napoléonienne ’’ was 
the ruling principle: material prosperity is 
sufficient for a nation. This is the policy of 
all the Caesars. The idea is false; material 
prosperity without liberty, without moral 
greatness, becomes an element of corruption 
and national degradation. Moreover, this 
idea is immoral; it ignores the highest ne- 
cessities of the human soul, and sooner or 
later inflicts terrible catastrophes on those 
who have adopted it as their rule, forgetting 
that nations, no more than individuals, can 
‘live by bread alone.” 

To return to the treatise of Louis Napo- 
leon. We do not believe that it really con- 
tributed to his greatness. At any rate, he 
soon took care to destroy the kind of reputa- 
tion which he owed, if not to this publication, 
at least to the faults of the French govern- 
ment, by entering upon a most foolish and 
culpable enterprise: on August 6, 1840, he 
landed at Boulogne. 

In thus acting, did he merely throw him- 
self headlong into the snare skilfally laid for 
him by the ministers of Louis Philippe? Mr. 
Jerrold inclines to the affirmative. But it 
appears to us that in the affair of Boulogne 
he was again involved in an irrational pro- 
ject. We believe that the enterprise offered 
no chance of success whatever. At Stras- 
bourg the Prince had the co-operation of 
Colonel Vaudrey, and he might have hoped 
that that officer would gain over his regi- 
ment. At Boulogne he had not a single 
good cardin his hand. The only accomplice 
on whom he could rely was M. Aladineze, 
merely a lieutenant. He did not succeed in 
seducing his men, and the arrival of Captain 
Col-Puygellier was sufficient to force the 
Prince and his small company to evacuate the 
barracks. Not a man either in the army or 
the general population joined him, and those 
whom he had dressed out in French uni- 
forms to present the appearance of be- 
longing to the army being in no degree 
inclined for battle, nothing remained for 
him but flight. The future Emperor was 
rescued from the sea by a boat while en- 
deavouring to swim to the steam-vessel 
which had brought him. This was a mi- 
serable check to a pretender who a few 
days before had named the Tuileries as a 
rendezvous to his friends. Mr. Jerrold ac- 
knowledges the failure to have been as com- 
plete as possible, and he even points out the 
causes to which it was due. 


“His agents in France,” he says, “ were either 
foolish or dishonest. In short, he was not well 





served. His followers were a motley throng of 
malcontents and adventurers. Not a score of 
them were reliable men, and hardly one was dis- 
creet or a man of resources. De Persigny was 
the leading conspirator, but he was rash and head- 
strong always; Montholon, Voisin, Parquin, were 
old and tried and valiant soldiers, but they were 
not of the stuff of which leaders of men are 
made.” (pp. 125, 126.) 


It would be difficult to be more severe. 
However, Mr. Jerrold maintains firmly that 
his hero was no fool, and that Bonapartism 
had struck its roots deeply in France, and 
that if the Prince had succeeded in getting 
possession of Boulogne, and had then 
marched upon Paris, he would have been 
received as a deliverer. There appears to 
us an evident contradiction to such asser- 
tions in the description drawn by the author 
himself of the miserable resources at the 
disposal of Louis Napoleon. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied 
with the trial and condemnation of the 
Prince, his imprisonment at Ham, the literary 
occupations to which he devoted his leisure 
while a prisoner, his escape, his life in Lon- 
don, and his election as deputy in 1848. 
The admiration of Mr. Jerrold is seldom 
wanting, but, for ourselves, we do not per- 
ceive any remarkable result from the medi- 
tations of the prisoner at Ham. His 
writings possess little literary value. He 
was much occupied with the subject of 
artillery, and at a later time when he was 
Emperor, and absolute, his studies supplied 
the French army with one piece, the twelve- 
pounder, lightened so as to replace the 
eight-pounder of the day, but never actually 
brought into use ; the rifled cannon, of which 
the author of the Manual of Artillery had never 
dreamed, having been invented by others at 
the time when the manufacture of the twelve- 
pounder lightened gun was being carried on 
on a large scale. Need we add that Napo- 
leon III., who had studied these questions 
so closely, had not the slightest doubt in 
1870 of the immense superiority of the Prus- 
sian artillery to the French ? 

In his studies connected with the canal of 
Nicaragua, it is difficult to see more than a 
prisoner’s amusement. One who was not 
an engineer and who had never studied the 
question on the spot, could hardly offer any 
serious suggestion. Did he study the ques- 
tion of pauperism to greater profit? We 
can hardly think so, when we consider that 
during a reign of eighteen years he effected 
nothing in that department. 

In short, the most remarkable act of 
Louis Napoleon at Ham was the effecting 
of his escape, after which his life in London 
presents nothing indicative of real greatness. 
He led a life of pleasure and dissipation: he 
appeared frequently on horseback ; betted at 
races ; lost much money; borrowed a little 
from all quarters; his surroundings were 
bad and his financial difficulties absorbed his 
time. Would he have renewed his in- 
trigues? Perhaps he might, but scarcely 
had two years elapsed when the throne of 
Louis Philippe fell without his presence, and 
some months afterwards he re-entered France 
as deputy. 

Thus closes Mr. Jerrold’s second volume. 
In our notice of the first, we said that the 
work was less a history than a panegyric ; 





this defect is less apparent in the second 
volume. The author seems to have learnt 
that excessive exaggeration injures the cause 
it would support; he sometimes puts a limit 
to his praises ; he is still an advocate, but is 
more discreet in his pleading. In judging 
of Queen Hortense (pp. 41, 42, 43) Mr. 
Jerrold expresses himself with a degree of 
severity, too lenient in our view, but a little 
surprising to the readers of his former 
volume. Elsewhere he says of his hero, 
‘Prince Louis was no saint either before, 
during, or after his residence in London. 
He had his full share of some of the fashion- 
able vices” (p. 84). Yet what we miss in 
this second volume, as in the first, is a just 
appreciation of the faults and crimes of the 
Prince. Mr. Jerrold relates the story of 
Boulogne, as that of Strasbourg, without a 
word of censure for that inexcusable outrage. 
In short, during the whole of this first period 
of his life, Louis Napoleon appears only as 
an unskilful conspirator, and an adventurer 
and man of pleasure. He exhibits the 
strength which is imparted by constant pre- 
occupation, a fixed idea; but not one atom 
of moral greatness. ETiENNE COQUEREL, 








Round Games at Cards. By “ Cavendish.” 
(London: De la Rue & Co., 1875.) 


“Tr has been found hard,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“to describe man by an adequate de- 
finition.” The term “‘ reasoning animal” is 
objected to because so many of his race do 
not reason, while so many of his “poor 
earth-born companions” do. He has been 
called in preference a cooking animal, a 
laughing animal, a clothes-wearing animal, 
a tool-making animal, and so on. One of 
the latest definitions we have heard is that 
of a gambling animal, and judging by the 
extensive application of human intelli- 
gence to the transfer of property in this 
way, the definition would not seem in- 
appropriate. If we direct our attention 
only to one of the many ingenious con- 
trivances invented for the purpose, namely, 
playing cards, we may find material for a 
long study. 

Volumes have been written on the an- 
tiquities, the symbolism, and the uses of 
these little tablets.* It is popularly supposed 
that they were invented as. playthings for 
an insane king ; this supposition being de- 
rived from the discovery of an entry, about 
1393, of a sum paid by the treasurer of 
Charles VI. of France, to “ Jacquemin 
Gringonneur, peintre, pour trois jeux de 
cartes 4 or, et 4 diverses couleurs.” But 
this passage proves nothing as to the inven- 
tion of playing cards, which were really of 
much more ancient eastern origin. ven 
the name, in spite of the obvious charta, 18 
supposed to have some connexion with an 
oriental word signifying four, the number of 
chief divisions ina pack. They are said to 
have been introduced into Spain by the 
gipsies in the fourteenth century, and the 
treasurer’s entry may probably correspond 
with their first becoming known in the more 
northern countries of Europe. 

Card-playing soon became popular. Early 





* See Chatto’s History of Playing Cards, an erudite 
work, too little known. 
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in the fifteenth century the gambling it in- 
troduced was forbidden by an order in 
council at Augsburg ; and, as a counterblast, 
a fine was instituted at Bamberg upon any 
one who should throw the cards out of the 
window. In 1463 they had become so im- 
portant an article of commerce in England 
that the importation of foreign cards was 
prohibited by Act of Parliament; in 1475, 
in a treatise “‘ De honesté Voluptate,” card 
playing after dinner or supper was recom- 
mended as a gentle aid to healthy digestion, 
and in 1484 games at cards were specially 
included among the sober pleasures allow- 
able at Christmas time. Henry VII. charged 
in his Privy Purse Budget several sums for 
losses at cards, and when his daughter 
Margaret in 1503 went to the castle of New- 
battel, in Scotland, to become the Queen of 
James IV., “‘ the Kynge came privily to the 
said castel and entred within the chamber 
with a small company, where he found the 
bride (then aged fourteen) playing at the 
cardes.” James was so delighted that he 
took enthusiastically to the amusement him- 
self, but with apparently bad results, as he 
was obliged the same year to give four 
French crowns “to Cuddy the Inglis luter, 
to louse his cheyne of grotes, qu’hilk he tint 
at the cartis,’ i.¢., to redeem property 
pledged at play. At the time of the plague 
at Rhodes, 1498, cards and other gambling 
apparatus, which were supposed to bring 
evil on the island, were ordered to be de- 
stroyed. 

Card-playing was formerly, as it is now, 
a favourite recreation during long voyages; 
it was forbidden by the Duke of Medina in 
the Spanish Armada, but the followers of 
Columbus not only played, but made their 
own cards. 

Catherine of Arragon was considered 
a thoroughly accomplished - princess, as 
she could “play at tables, tick-tack or 
nd (gliick) with cards or dyce.” Queen 

ary indulged in the recreation after her 
severe religious exercises with the heretics, 
and Queen Elizabeth lost, not only her 
money, but her temper at the card-table. 
Louis XII. played in camp, in sight of his 
whole army. 

In Spain all sorts of evil to the body, the 
soul, and the property were ascribed to card- 
playing; a book being published in 1557 
“en que se declaran los dafios que al cuerpo, 
y alalma, y al hazienda, se siguen del juego 
de los ndipes.”” And a proverb says :— 

“ Tahur y ladron 
Una cosa son.” 
Similarly the old verse— 
“ Ludens taxillis, bene respice quid sit in illis, 
Mors tua, sors tua, res tua, spes tua, pendit, in 
illis”— 
served as a warning to gamesters. 

In 1609, Henry IV. had to beg the in- 
dulgence of his finance ministers for his 
great losses at cards, and our own Court was 
not backward in the amusement, for Pepys 
relates that “on Sunday, February 17, 1667, 
he did finde the Queene, the Duchesse of 
York, and another or two at cards,” at which 
instance of irreligion he expresses himself 
greatly amazed. 

The designs of the cards we use are chiefly 
French, the uncouth figures of the picture 
cards (so obstinately adhered to in spite of 





all attempts to modernise or improve them) 
being barbarous representations of old French 
court costumes. The king is very ancient ; 
the queen is of modern invention, having 
been substituted for a general or prime 
minister ; the knave (Knabe) is also old, and 
represents the serving-man. The analogy 
between cards and chess in regard to these 
characters is singular, and is thought by 
some to indicate a common origin. 

The names and distinguishing figures of 
the four suits show some curious varieties in 
the different countries of Europe. Our 
hearts agree with the French cawrs, and the 
German Herzen; but in the Spanish and 
Italian cards their place is taken by goblets, 
copas, coppe. Our diamonds resemble the 
French carreaux, but the Spaniards and Ita- 
lians use pieces of money, oros, danari, and 
the Germans bells, Schellen. Our term spade 
has nothing to do with the digging tool, but 
is taken from the Italian spada, sword, while 
the figure represents cither the end of a 
spear, answering to the French pique, or 
a leaf, as in the corresponding German 
symbol griin. Our word club is a literal 
translation of the Spanish and Italian re- 
presentatives basto, bastone, but the figure 
is the French tréfle, trifolium, or clover leaf, 
a form supposed to be derived from the 
more ancient acorn, still retained in the 
German Fichel. 

We know but little of the earlier modes 
of playing adopted, but some curious names 
of games are on record. The fashionable 
game in Elizabeth’s time was called Primero ; 
in that of James I. it was Maw; and we 
hear of such odd games as Noddy, Costly 
Colours, Wit and Reason, Plain Dealing, 
Queen Nazareen,*Lanterloo, Penneech, Beast, 
Mumchance, Tickle me quickly, My-sow- 
pigged, Look about ye, &c., and a still longer 
and more curious list may be found in the 
Gargantua of Rabelais. 

Most of the old games have become ob- 
solete and have given place to others of 
more modern invention. In the present day 
card games are in use in considerable variety, 
and adapted for different numbers of players ; 
as, for example, what are called round games, 
for a domestic circle of any diameter :— 
Whist and Quadrille for four persons; 
Ombre (an excellent game lately revived) 
for three ; Piquet, Cribbage and others for 
two; and even some for one person, where 
the single player matches himself against the 
effect of chance as developed in the shuffling 
of the cards. 

Card-playing has, to some extent, a lite- 
rature. The game of Whist has hitherto 
received the most attention, and deservedly 
so, on account of its high intellectual cha- 
racter; but other games of a simpler kind 
should not be neglected, as they conduce to 
the amusement of larger numbers, and are 
adapted to players of more moderate powers. 

For this reason, one of the best known 
writers on Whist (whose work on that sub- 
ject we may possibly notice at a future time) 





* “The queen of diamonds is Queen Nazareen, the 
knave of clubs is called Knave Knocker; if women 
play among men, it is customary for Knave Knocker 
to kiss Queen Nazareen.” (Cotton's Compleat Game- 
ster, 1680.) 


It is a great omission of Cavendish not to have 
revived this pleasant game. 





has done good service in bringing out the 
little book named at the head of this article. 
Round games furnish a source of much 
amusement to young people on winter even- 
ings, but they are generally played according 
to uncertain and indefinite oral traditions ; 
and the little that is said abont them in 
ordinary books of games is often so badly 
written as to be useless, either in teaching 
the games to those who do not know them, 
or in promoting uniformity among those 
who do. 

Cavendish’s book describes, in a clear, in- 
telligible way, three round games of some 
pretension, namely, Loo, Vingt-et-un, and 
Poker. The last is an American game, 
recently made known in this country by a 
little brochure on it, written by a person of 
high social standing, and it is now played, 
we believe, extensively in some fashionable 
circles. Hence we may assume that an 
authentic description of it will be acceptable 
to that large class who seek to model their 
amusements by the example of those above 
themselves in station. 

The author, in addition to the descriptions 
of these games, appends short hints to aid 
the judgment, and gives for each a code of 
laws, which appear well-considered, and 
calculated to promote uniformity and fair 
play. 

There are also added shorter descriptions 
of some other round games, of minor im- 
portance, namely, Snip-snap-snor’em, Pope 
Joan, Spin, Commerce, My-bird-sings, and 
Speculation: the latter an amusing pastime, 
which may possibly develop in the youthful 
gambler qualities that will be useful to him 
in after life, if his inclination should lead 
him to the Stock Exchange. W. Pour. 








SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Select Private Orations of Demosthenes. Part I. 
By F. A. Paley and J. C. Sandys. (Cambridge : 
University Press.) The Cambridge University 
Press has begun to follow the example set it 
some time ago by the sister institution at Oxford, 
and to take a leading part in the general movement 
for the improvement of our school-books. Every 
schoolmaster has had to lament the absence of 
convenient editions in English, not only of the 
less well-known classical authors, but of the less 
known works of those who hold the highest rank. 
Not only is there no available school edition of 
Lucan, Statius, Seneca, Plutarch, Arrian, Lucian, 
or the Greek lyric poets, but the greater part of 
Livy, Tacitus, and (until Mr. Mayor’s edition is 
reprinted) Juvenal is not to be obtained with notes 
which will give the learner the assistance and in- 
formation he requires in preparing his work, and 
the necessary help to the teacher who does not 
understand German. We are grateful to Messrs. 
Paley and Sandys for attempting in some degree 
to supply this gap. Mr. Paley has in the pre- 
face to his edition of Euripides expressed him- 
self as an enemy of that over-fastidiousness 
which demands that a life’s work shall be 
consecrated to the explanation of a single author, 
while the demand for immediate instruction 
is so t. His scholarship is sound and accu- 
rate, his experience of editing wide, and if he is 
content to devote his learning and abilities to the 
production of such manuals as these, they will be 
received with gratitude throughout the higher 
schools of the country. Mr. dys is deeply 
read in the German literature which bears upon 
his author, and the elucidation of matters of daily 
life, in the delineation of which Demosthenes is 
so rich, obtains full justice at his hands. In the 
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discussion of the legal questions contained in the 
orations, the editors have mainly followed Mr. C. 
R. Kennedy, who has, indeed, left little to be done 
by others in this department. We hope that this 
edition may lead the way to a more general study 
of these speeches in schools than has hitherfo been 
possible; but the notes are so full that we should 
recommend schoolmasters to avail themselves of 
the opportunity given them of placing the Teubner 
text in the hands of their scholars for practical 
use in school. The index is extremely complete, 
and of great service to learners. 

Mr. Watson, of Brasenose, has reprinted the 
Epistles of Cicero, of which the Clarendon Press 
has already published a large edition with notes. 
The one book can be of little use without the 
other, because the letters of Cicero cannot be 
understood without a great deal of explanation ; 
at the same time the price of the larger work 
would preclude its heing placed in the hands of 
school-boys. The epistles are well selected, and 
range from A.v.c. 689 when Cicero was forty-two 
years of age, to A.u.c. 711, the year of his death. 
Their subjects refer rather to public than private 
events, and were, we imagine, arranged with espe- 
cial view to Oxford examinations in Ancient 
Hlistory. The printing and arrangement of the book 
are excellent, and it is well furnished with tables 
and indexes. 

Messrs. Bagster have published an Analytical 
Greek Testament, and a small Greek grammar 
by William Penn, How to Learn to Read the Greek 
Testament. These books would seem to be of 
great use to those who, not having had a classical 
education, are anxious to read the New Testament 
in the original, and they would serve as excellent 
introductions to any adult into the study of Greek. 
In the first book the page is divided into two 
columns, the first containing the text, and the next 
each Greelt word fully parsed. The second book 
consists of a New Testament Greek grammar 
arranged something after the plan of Ollendorf or 
Ahn. It is thoroughly scholarlike and correct, 
recognises sound philological principles from the 
first, and would in many respects compare favour- 
ably with the smaller grammars used in our large 
schools. Mr. Allen’s Elementary Latin Grammar, 
published by the Clarendon Press, does not in many 
respects strike us so favourably. The author tells 
us in his preface that “in the treatment of Latin 
accidence the beaten tracks pointed out by im- 
memorial usage have been generally adhered to.” 
We do not think that any satisfactory grammar 
can be written which does not from the very first 
take account of the revolution which has taken 
place in the whole aspect of the subject, since the 
study of comparative grammar has become general. 
What is called comparative philology both in 
Greek and Latin should not be taught as a mere 
accessory after a false method and false results 
have been drilled into the mind, but should inform 
and direct the study of language from the earliest 
years, and we are sorry that the University of 
Oxford should lend its authority to a Latin 
grammar composed on a diflerent plan. The 
syntax is drawn up in the form of a catechism, 
which we suppose implies that it is to be learnt 
by heart, a form of useless and deadening torture 
which we trusted was rapidly becoming extinct. 
The appendix contains a great deal of useful in- 
formation and is the best part of the book. A 
First Latin Reader, by the Rey. T. J. Nunns 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press), is what in old 
days would have been called a delectus, and 
is apparently well calculated to answer its 
purpose. It is printed in clear and large 
type, which is important for children, and the 
explanations are very simple and good. The 
book gains additional value from having been 
written under the direction of so experienced a 
teacher as Mr. Cowley Powles. Messrs. Calvert 


and Saward, of Shrewsbury School, have issued 
Selections from Livy, books viii.-ix. (Rivingtons). 
It is one of a class of books which took their 
origin from Rugby under Dr. Temple, and which 





might with advantage be indefinitely multiplied. 
We mean a short book of extracts containing 
enough Latin and Greek to last for one or two 
terms’ work, furnished with notes and maps and 
explanations, and suitable for lower forms. By 
mutual arrangement between the schools, such 
books could be issued at a very low price, and the 
best talent of the teaching profession might be 
secured for them, while at the same time they 
could be made to range over a large extent of 
classical literature. The present work seems ade- 
quate to its purpose, but no book of this kind can 
have more than an ephemeral value. Mr. Mil- 
lington’s Latin Exercises on Barbarism for Junior 
Students (Longmans) contains in the modest form 
of a paper-covered pamphlet much useful in- 
formation. Its twenty exercises could be quickly 
worked through by boys with interest and amuse- 
ment, and they would not be likely to forget the 
lessons thus given to them. Dr. White's Latin- 
English Dictionary for Middle Class Schools (Long- 
maus) appears to be good as far as it goes, and 
announces itself as cheap, but we have no means 
of ascertaining how far this is warranted. The 
same editor has also issued St. John’s Gospel in 
the Grammar School Texts (Longmans). The 
Greek of the text is well printed, and the vocabu- 
lary is so composed as to form a very efficient 
introduction to the Greek language to those who 
are previously ignorant of it. It also contains 
much information etymological and exegetical in 
a small space. Mr. fasten, in Test and Competi- 
tive Geography (Longmans), gives us for one 
shilling a book which is a bitter satire on our 
system of competitive examinations. It consists 
of forty-two pages of geography papers set in the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Service Examinations, and 
fifteen pages of introduction. The student is told 
in the preface that if he will carefully get up the 
first fifteen pages of this little book, he will be 
able to answer the accompanying papers with the 
assistance of any of the ordinary text-bools on 
geography. For the credit of the examiners we 
may say that we do not think that this promise 
would be justified by the result, unlessthe “ ordinary 
Text Books ” contained very full information. But 
a system must be wrong which can allow such pro- 
mises to be made, and which can offer distinction 
and marks to the hasty cramming of undigested 
and in many eases useless knowledge equal to what 
may be gained by long and careful study of lan- 
guage and literature. ‘ An anonymous writer from 
Glasgow ” urges the importance of teaching the 
“laws and constitution” of our country “in 
schools.” We agree with his conclusions, but we do 
not think that his arguments will convince any one 
who is of a different opinion. We must conclude 
with two little books on Greek and Roman His- 
tory: A Catechism of Grecian History, by E. M. 
Sewell (Longmans), and Outlines of Roman His- 
tory, by Rev. B. G. Johns (Lockwoods): we can- 
not imagine under what circumstances it is desir- 
able to teach history by a catechism. Such a 
system of instruction only commands general 
approbation where it is necessary to impart formu- 
laries or doctrines, every word of which is im- 
portant. ‘This cannot be the case with history, 
since in the ordinary manuals the statements are 
quite as often false as true. Miss Sewell’s book is 
no exception to this rule, although she has avoided 
glaring absurdities. Mr. Johns’s Roman History 
is as bad as it can be. It is painful to think that 
such trash should find a sale, or that any author 
so grossly ignorant of his subject should be editor 
of a School Library. Yet he tells us in the pre- 
face that “ the work has been written and arranged 
on the most approved system of modern instruction 
for the young ;” and that “ facts dug out from the 
brain’s quarry by the exercise of thought and 
memory are of double value.” 
Oscar Browninc. 








Il Progresso is the title of a monthly review 
published at Genoa. It is devoted to scientific 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Prorrssor Oatrnes’s Logical Method of Politi- 
cal Economy has long been out of print. A new 
edition, enlarged and revised, will shortly be pub- 
lished. 


WE understand that the novel called The 
Harbour Bar, recently published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan, is by the wife of the present Professor of 
Geology at Oxford. 


WE are informed that a work which has been 
long looked for will be in the printer’s hands some 
time during next month. It consists of selections 
from the minutes and other official writings of 
Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., K.C.B., 
sometime Governor of Madras, It will be edited 
by Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I. Messrs. 
Henry S. King & Co. are to be the publishers. 


Tue literary remains of Wilhelm von Kaulbach 
are reported to be of great value from an historical, 
as well as an artistic point of view, and include an 
extensive correspondence on the subject of his 
paintings of the Reformation-period, with Ranke, 
Olfers, Miiller, Bethmann-Holweg, and many 
others celebrated in the ranks of history and 
literature. One of the most characteristic of these 
earlier literary remains is the painter's sketch- 
book-diary of his first impressions of Munich, as 
seen in 1826. 


SrraNGE things come to pass in India. A prize 
was offered by the Elphinstone College for the 
best poem in Sanskrit on Buddha, the a heretic, 
whose followers were extirpated in India by the 
Brahmans to the last man. Nowa young Hindu 
pupil, Govinda Wasudeva Kanitkar, writes a 
panegyric on the great religious reformer in very 
fair Sanskrit verse, and receives the well-deserved 
prize. His poem has been printed at Bombay at 
the Induprakas Press. 


Some time ago a proposal was made to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society to print a trans- 
lation of the Bible in the Platt-Deutsch , of 
Schleswig-Holstein. It was doubted at the time 
whether there was a real demand for such a trans- 
lation. The Neue Zeitung of February 6, 1875, 
published at Brecklum, contains a letter from a 
clergyman who states that one-third of his congre- 
gation are unable to understand a sermon in High 
German, and that he would give anything for a 
copy of the old Low-German translation of the 
Bible by Bugenhagen, which was formerly used 
in Schleswig-Holstein, but is now out of print. 
Would not the Bible Society feel justified in 
supplying that want ? 

In the just-issued catalogue of the first part of 
the late M. Guizot’s library, the lots on English 
History run from number 1,690 to number 2,037, 
both inclusive, and contain a great many presenta- 
tion copies from authors. Among-the rare tracts 
is that very rare one edited by Lord Aberdeen, of 
which only ten copies were printed, Négoctations 
de M. le Comte d’ Avaux en Irlande, 1689-90. 


Mr. W. R. S. Ratston is to lecture on “ Popu- 
lar Tales: their Origin and Meaning,” at the 
Royal Institution on Friday next, the 26th inst. 


Mr. Krntocu, of Edinburgh, has allowed a copy 
of his old Ballad Manuscript to be made, by Mr. 
William MacMath, for Harvard College Library, 
U.S., where Professor Child can use it for his new 
Collection of Ballads. For the same library and 
purpose a copy is now being made of Mr. William 
Chappell’s digested Index of the Roxburghe, 
Pepys, Bayford, Wood, Rawlinson, and other col- 
lections, which were first indexed for the Ballad 
Society. The earliest copy of the Lytell Geste of 
Robyn Hode in the Bodleian is also being copied 
for the Harvard Library, which will soon be the 
richest library in the world in copies of collections 
of MS. ballads. 


M. Dumas’ reception at the Academy on the 
llth inst. was rather like a triumph over that 





discovery, inventions, and industrial art. 





illustrious body. They are mostly Orleanists ; he 
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insisted on the fidelity of his predecessor, M. 
Lebrun, to the first Empire: they are staunch 
conservatives in literature; he reminded them 
that M. Lebrun was an innovator once: he fin- 
ished by reminding them that M. Lebrun was 
anything but a man of genius, as he had begun by 
reminding them that his own father was not an 
Academician. The rest of his speech was taken 
up with a polished and audacious vindication of 
his own plays, which he obviously hoped would 
have shocked M. Lebrun as M. Augier’s Martage 
@Olympe had done, and with an explanation— 
dragged in to account for the failure of M. Lebrun’s 
Cid, which was not like Corneille’s—of Richelieu’s 
objections to Corneille’s first masterpiece. The 
explanation, though put extravagantly, is not 
without plausibility : it is that a politician in 
Richelieu’s position might regard the play as a 
demonstration of the Spanish party, and object to 
the glorification of the maxim that Love was lord 
of all. M. d’Haussonville, in his reply, made 
one very happy pomt, that two years before M. 
Lebrun had rebuked M. Augier he had recom- 
mended the author of La Dame aux Camellias and 
Diane de Lys for a prize, never actually awarded, 
which Napoleon ILI. meant to give to the most 
moral young dramatist to be found; he made 
another less legitimate point by putting the conclu- 
sion of Antony, “ Elle m’a résistée, jel’ai assassinée,” 
in juxtaposition with the famous “ Tue-la.” In 
conclusion, he assured M. Dumas that the Academy 
was the true republic; that though the world 
outside might draw invidious distinctions, all 
Academicians regarded each other as equals, and 
that M. Lebrun was a very charming old gentle- 
man. 


Tue British Scandinavian Society held its first 
meeting on the 5th instant. Its objects are to in- 
crease the intellectual connexion between Eng- 
land and Scandinavia, to afford information of 
various kinds to persons about to visit the North, 
and to gather together all the various persons 
who in one way or another devote themselves to 
the study of these countries. The Society pro- 
poses to publish papers of a philological and 
critical kind, and to commence a lending library 
of Scandinavian books and journals. 


Some time ago we noticed the remarkable 
Cervantes collection presented to the Birmingham 
Free Library by Mr. William Bragge, F.S.A. A 
South American paper states that, Don Quivote, 
from its first publication to 1868, had passed 
through 1,175 editions. Of these 417 were 
Spanish, 301 English, 169 French, 96 Italian, 
81 Portuguese, 70 German, 13 Swedish, 8 Polish, 
6 Danish, 4 Greek, 4 Russian, 2 Rouman, 2 Cata- 
lan, 1 Basque, and 1 Latin. In the Cervantes 
library of M. W. Thebuefsen, of Wiirtemberg, there 
are examples of all these editions. 


Iy the Revista de Espaiia, Don Pelayo Alcala 
Galiano notices the life and works of Don José de 
Mendoza, of Rios, whose discoveries are said by a 
French writer to have completely changed the 

es of nautical astronomy. Mendoza was in 
London on a scientific mission, when war broke 
out between England and Spain. Declining to 
return, he was expelled from the Spanish navy by 
the government. He had married an English 
wife, and it is conjectured that family troubles 
were the occasion of his suicide at Brighton, 
March 3, 1816. Seiior Galiano’s article is in part 

‘awn up from inedited material, and corrects the 
mistakes of some previous biographers. 


Tue last number of the Journal of the North 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
published at Shanghai last year, consists of several 
interesting articles. One of these—on Chinese 
Fox Myths, by T. Watters—contains much curious 
information on the popular belief in the trans- 
formation of the fox into the form of a beautiful 
woman. The modus operandi is as foiiows:—The 
fox “goes to a height and bows in reverence to 
the Tei-tou or Ursa Major, before he attempts the 


feat. And the reason for his doing so is that the 
Tet-tou is the star which controls life, and its 
offended power might put an end to his existence 
at once. Then he proceeds to an old grave, scoops 
the earth out until he gets a skull, and places this 
carefully on his head. When he has it properly 
balanced and can walk without letting it fall, the 
rest of the process of transformation proceeds with 
magic speed. The tail is sometimes made to ap- 

r as a handmaid, and sometimes it is converted 
into a petticoat. Rouge, powder, silks, and jewels 
all come at a wave of the paw, and then she 
practises a mincing walk and a winning smile and 
a bashful demeanour, and goes to the lonely places 
in the country.” 


Tue Deutsche Rundschau seems likely to solve a 
problem which has hitherto baffled German enter- 
prise, viz., how to create a journal that should 
have the same position and intluence all over Ger- 
many which the Revue des Deux Mondes has in 
France, and which the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews still hold, though by a more and more 
contested tenure, in England. Germany is rich in 
special journals, but, owing to the great division of 
all scientific labour, owing also to the small 
number of educated persons who combine suffi- 
cient means and leisure with scientific or literary 
interests, journals planned on the model of the 
leading French and English Reviews have always 
failed to secure a large public or even a sufficient 
staff of competent contributors. We pointed out 
before some exceilent contributions in the earlier 
numbers of the Deutsche Rundschau, and we are 
delighted to see in the January number not only 
a most striking and powerfully written novel, the 
“ Geier-Wally,” by Wilhelmine von Hillern, but 
articles by Jacob Bernays, the great Greek 
scholar; by Bamberger, the well-known political 
economist; by Karl Hillebrand, the brilliant 
essayist, himself the editor of a new German 
journal, the Jtulia, and others. If German writers 
once know that there is a journal in which 
whatever they write will be read by the whole 
intellectual aristocracy of the country, that new 
stimulus will soon begin to act, and induce even 
those to write in an intelligible language who 
hitherto took a kind of pride in a German 
style that should be more uncouth than me- 
diaeval Latin or Rabbinical Hebrew. 


A Swentsu translation of Professor Max Miller's 
Lectures on the Science of Religion has just been 
published at Stockholm. The title is “ Indedning 
tili den Reliyionsvetenskapen. Fyra Forelasningar 
af F’, Max Miiller, Professor i Strassburg, Utliindsk 
Ledamot af Franska Institutet. Ofversiittning af 
Fredrik Fehr, Pastorsadjunkt vid St. Nikolai i 
Stockholm, Docent i Hebreiska. 1874.” 


Tue Nation announces that a work on Harvard 
University, to be published by subscription, is on 
the eve of making its appearance. A prominent 
feature is a Flistory of the College, by Samuel 
Eliot. The Nation also congratulates its readers 
on the acquisition of Mr. E. G. Squier’s collection 
of American antiquities by the American Museum 
of Natural History in Central Park, New York. 


Polybiblion quotes from a provincial paper the 
statement that several autograph letters of Henry 
IV. have been discovered at the Chiteau de 
Léran, in the department of the Ariége. We 
» regret to see that the same journal has transformed 
Tristram Shandy into Scistdam Skandy ! 


WE learn from Polybiblion that Count Riant 
has had the good fortune to discover the works of 
Guy du Bazoches, a chronicler of the end of the 
twelfth century, which have been frequently 

uoted, but hitherto considered as totally lost. 
ese works consist of a Chronogravhia, comprising 
seven books, the last of which contains valuable 
details on the history of France and England in 
the twelfth century, and thirty-six letters. M. 
Riant has proposed to the Minister of Public In- 
struction to include them in the collection of 





unpublished documents. 





A New life of Giovanni Santi, the father of 
Raphael, will be published shortly in Ii Raffaello 
by the editor, the Count Pompeo Gherardi. 


A cueapP edition of Italian classics is now being 
published in numbers in Italy. It begins with the 
Decameron, illustrated by Signor Sanesi. 


A qxeat stir has been caused in Copenhagen by 
a student of twenty, the youngest son of Bishop 
Grundtvig, the poet and politician, who died in 
1872. This young man has published an“ Epistle 
in Rhyme to Grundtvig’s Friends,” which has 
made a great commotion, and run already through 
six editions. The son appeals against the way 
in which the democratic party quote the name of 
his father in support of their violent theories, with 
which, he contends, the old poet thoroughly 
disagreed. The poem has also provoked an answer 
from Bjérnsen in Rome, as undignified and rabid as 
all that unfortunate demagogue’s late oracles have 
been. The Norwegian poet, writing from Rome, 
—_ as the father of his country, and expresses 
imself with a patronising air about Denmark that 
has aroused considerable amusement. 


Proressor CepERSCHIOLD in Lund has brought 
out, and dedicated to Mr. G. Vigfiisson in Oxford, 
a text of the Geisli or Oldfsdrdpa, an Icelandic 
poem of the twelfth century, written, it would 
seem, in the year 1154, when Geisli pronounced it 
in the Cathedral of Nidaros (Throndhjem) at the 
erection of that see into an independent diocese. 
Its interest appears to be principally philological. 


Tue double number of Dit Nittende Aarhundrede 
for January and February contains an interesting 
Essay on the Marble Statues of the Emperors of 
Rome, by the eminent Swedish art-critic, Viktor 
Rydberg, who writes, be it said, on this occasion 
in Danish; and an able paper by the editor, Dr. 
Brandes, on Ferdinand Lassalle. The magazine 
is a little less literary and less lively than usual. 


Tue Danes are hurrying on rather too fast in 
their criticisms of English thought and literature. 
Their best paper, Dagbladct, remarked the other 
day that Mr. Herbert Spencer was evidently a 
very young man, but certainly of Titanic views (!), 
anda youth of whom it might reasonably be 
hoped that time would give him greater courage. 
He was a disciple of Stuart Mill, who undoubted! 
had gained confidence with years; and much 
more of an equally amusing kind. There is some- 
thing rotten in the erudition of Denmark. 


A new weekly publication, entitled L’Zrplora- 
teur, intended to promote the study of com- 
mercial geography, has just been established in 
Paris. The editor is M. Hertz, of the French 
Geographical Society. 

In our last Paris Letter (February 6), it should 
have been said that the new edition of Za France 
Protestante would be complete in twelve, instead 
of in five volumes. 


Tue following Parliamentary l’apers have lately 
been published:—Reports to the Home Secre- 
tary on the State of the Law relating to Brutal 
Assaults, &c. (price 1s. 10d.); Information fur- 
nished to the Home Secretary from Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Liverpool, on the Operation of their 
respective Improvements and Sanitary Acts 
(price 6d.) ; Report by the Special Commissioners 
on the Tweed Fisheries Acts, with a Plan of the 
River (price ls. 8d.); Correspondence relating 
to the Queen's Jurisdiction on the Gold Coast, 
and the Abolition of Slavery within the Pro- 
tectorate (price 6d.); Correspondence relating 
to the Affairs of the Gold Coast, with a Sketch 
(price 1s. 9d.) ; Commercial Reports from H. M. 
Consuls in China, No.1 (price 4$d.); Corre- 
spondence respecting the Cession of Fiji, and the 
provisional arrangements made for administering 
the Government, with a map (price ls. 3d.); 
Papers, &c. on the Siam Treaty, the Brussels 
Conference on the Rules of Military Warfare, 
and the Ottoman Loan of 1862; Report of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners (price 4d.) ; 
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Report on the Administration of the Forest De- 

ment in the Provinces of India, 1872-73, by 

. H. Baden-Powell (price ey Seventeenth 

Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 

= 6d.); Annual Report of the Director of the 
ational Gallery, for 1874, &c. 


WE have received Cremation of the Dead ; its 
History and Bearings upon Public Health, by W. 
Eassie, C.E. (Smith, Elder & Co.); Sursum 
Corda, by the Rev. W. Guise Tucker (Elliot 
Stock); Common Sense about Government Offices, 
by 8. (Stanford); Journal of the National Indian 
Association, No. 50 (H. S. King & Oo.); The Pa- 
thological Significance of Nematode Haematozoa, 
by T. R. Lewis, M.B. (Calcutta: Office of the 
Superintendent of Government Printing); A Re- 
port of Microscopical and Physiological Researches 
into the Nature of the Agent or Agents producing 
Cholera, second series, by T. R. Lewis, M.B., and 
D. D. Cunningham, M.B. (ditto); The Year Book 
of Women’s Work, edited by L. M. H. (Labour 
News Publishing Offices) ; 4 Manual of Veterinary 
Sanitary Science and Police (Chapman & Hall) ; 
Diseases of the Kidney, by W. H. Dickinson, M.D., 
_ Part I. (Longmans); De Pronominibus Arabicis 

Dissertatto Etymologica, scripsit Carolus Eneburg 
(Helsingforsiae: typis Frenckellianis). 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Mucn of the success of the expedition from 
Mandalay to Yunan, under Colonel Horace Browne 
and Mr. Ney Elias, the despatch of which we 
recently announced, will probably depend on 
active co-operation on the side of China. We are 
glad, therefore, to have received intelligence that 
Mr. Augustus Raymond Margary, of the Consular 
Service, was some 150 miles abowe Hangkow, on: 
the Yang-tsze, on October 27 last, proceeding to 
Yunan. Itis important that Mr. Margary, whose 
adventurous journey certainly merits success, 
should reach Tali, the former capital of the Yunan 
rebel kingdom, so as to meet Colonel Browne. 
Most valuable results may be expected from their 
joint efforts. 


Tue United States government, after having 
surveyed several other routes for a ship canal from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, has now resolved to 
make a close examination of the line from Panama 
to near Aspinwall. The surveying officers arrived 
at the latter port on the 14th of last month, under 
the command of Captain Lull, U.S.N. He will 
commence the survey at a point midway between 
Panama and Aspinwall, dividing his party so that 
one may work towards the Pacific and the other 
to the Atlantic. This is the sixth expedition sent 
by the United States to report upon the various 
routes for a ship canal; and it is now hoped by 
the people of Panama that the final decision may 
be in their favour. But a second expedition, 
under Lieutenant Collins, U.S.N., proceeds to the 
river Atrato, to make a further examination of the 
alternative Darien route. 


THE current number of the Alpine Journal 
(vol. vii., No, 47) contains an account by Mr. 
Gardiner of his ascent of Elbruz, in the Caucasus, 
from which it appears that the party reached a 
different summit from that ascended by Mr. Fresh- 
field’s party in 1868. This conclusion Mr. Fresh- 
field endorses in a note. Mr. Brooksbank describes 
his passage of the Laquin and Rossboden passes, 
and other explorations in the Simplon district, a 
— of the Alps which, considering its accessi- 

ility and its various attractions, seems to have 
been singularly neglected by mountaineers. Mr. 
Coolidge continues his narrative of Explorations 
in Dauphiné, a district which, notwithstanding the 
previous explorations of Messrs. Tucker, Whym- 
per, and others, he has almost made his own. The 
summary of new expeditions shows from its array 
of unfamiliar names how completely the more 
familiar parts of the Alps have been worked out. 
At the conclusion of this section the editor ap- 





mds a note of salutary warning which cannot 

ve too great publicity in these days of adventu- 
rous climbing :— : 

‘““Now that the peaks and passes tempting to 
ambitious climbers can be counted on the fingers, it is 
natural that every foot of ground over 10,000 feet 
should be examined with interest, and every possible 
passage attempted. But there is some reason to fear 
that, in the present disposition to try everything, one 
of the most essential rules of mountaineering may be 
disregarded. In former days a good guide could 
scarcely be induced to undertake an expedition which 
involved venturing for any length of time upon ground 
habitually swept by avalanches or stonefalls. The 
instinct which led him to recognise and avoid such 
places was valued as an important part of his profes- 
sional skill. Should climbing enthusiasm ever over- 
come this instinct, and lead guides and their compa- 
nions frequently to expose themselves to the danger of 
being swept away, we must be prepared for a succes- 
sion of terrible accidents. Mountaineering, properly 
pursued, is, for the most part, a game of skill, and it 
ought not to be turned into mere gambling with fate. 
The Alpine Club, by encouraging ‘new expeditions,’ 
incurs some responsibility, and this seems the proper 
place to suggest a caution, the need of which is 
strongly felt by many of its members. It is better to 
offer a warning in season than to draw a moral from 
an irretrievable disaster.” 

H. B. G. gives a short and genial account of 
the Festival of the Swiss Alpine Club, held last 
year at Sion. The “ Jahrbuch” of the Swiss Club 
is well known to most Alpine travellers, but the 
following Alpine note may be of interest to some 
readers : — 

“The Italian Alpine Club is now publishing a 
monthly journal under the title of L’Alpinista. The 
annual subscription for England is 6 fr. 50 c¢., and 
orders should be sent to G. Candeletti, 3 Via Rossini, 
Turin. The German Alpine Club will commence this 
year publishing a journal appearing six times a year. 
The subscription, not including postage, will be 6 fr. 
yearly. Orders will be received at Zimmer’s Library, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.” 


AccorDING to recent letters from Adelaide, Mr. 
Giles had started on December 1 for Port Lin- 
coln, whence he intended to push his way b 
Port Eucla in a northerly direction, ele | 
hitherto unexplored districts, to the Musgrave 
and Tomkinson Mountains, on the slopes of which 
it is believed that good pasture-land is to be 
found. The explorer hopes to be able to complete 
this work in three months, at the end of which 
time he is to be met by Mr. John Ross with the sup- 
plies necessary for venturing upon a new attempt 
to penetrate to the West Australian coast-line be- 
tween 28° and 30° lat. Mr. Ross is to start from 
Beltana and carry with him a number of camels 
from the cattle-run of Mr. Elder, who has more than 
600 of these animals on his lands, and has not 
only supplied the necessary number for this expe- 
dition, but has taken upon himself the entire 
pecuniary responsibility of it. The same route 
will be followed which Mr. Ross attempted 
without success last spring, and which involves a 
journey of 600 miles through lands never yet 
trodden by the foot of a white man; but the ex- 
plorers are sanguine that with the means now at 
their disposal they will be able to effect their 
object, and to reach the inhabited settlements of 
Western Australia by the proposed route. 


Tue official Turkestan Gazette announces that 
the preliminary works for a canal across the 
Hunger Steppe have been commenced. The canal 
will be fed by the waters of the Syr Daria, and 
derive therefrom 1,200 cubic feet of water per 
second for irrigation purposes. This will be a 
great boon to the inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood of Khojend and Jizak, as owing to the 
dearth of water arable land is there very scarce. 


Fro the reports furnished to the Minister of 
the Interior at St. Petersburg, it appears that the 
Nijni-Novgorod fair of 1874 was very successful, 
merchandise to the value of 180,000,000 roubles 
having been brought together, and business to the 
amount of 165,000,000 having been done. This 


journals themselves. 





surpasses the results of all previous fairs, not ex- 
cepting that of 1872, which was a very pros- 
perous year, There were very few failures, and 
these confined to tea merchants, while silver being 
plentiful the rate of exchange was easy through- 
out, 


TuReE French expeditions propose to traverse 
various portions of Western Africa during the 
ensuing year. M. Largeau is reconnoitring with 
a view to reach Salah, capital of the oasis of 
Touat, an intermediary mart between Timbuctoo 
and the Mediterranean coast. This journey is 
attended with considerable danger, owing to the 
hatred which the inhabitants of the Sahara enter- 
tain for Europeans. Through the aid of the 
French Consul at Mogador commercial relations 
have been opened up with Timbuctoo from the 
side of Morocco. A trusty native named Mardo- 
chee will be despatched shortly to strengthen 
these bonds, and there is every probability of a 
successful result, some of the Mussulman chiefs 
about the Upper Niger having already made 
advances of friendship towards France. M. le 
Marquis de Compiégne intends, should his health 
permit, to journey into the interior from the Gulf 
of Guinea, and M. Bonnat is endeavouring to 
establish trading stations along the course of the 
Volta. 


Some apprehension has been raised in Russia 
that the proposed draining of the vast marshes 
near Pinsk, in the west of the empire, will diminish 
the flow of water in the Dnieper, and thence oc- 
casion unforeseen mischief. The Golos effectually 
answers this by the remark that the Dnieper has 
been abnormally low for some time, and the pre- 
liminary levelling for draining the marshes is not 
yet finished, therefore it is clearly impossible for 
the one to be the result of the other. But, asa 
matter of fact, the restricting of the present mass 
of stagnant water to properly constructed channels 
will really increase the flow of the Pripet and 
Beresina. The Gulosis very strongly convinced that 
the real reason of the lowness of the Dnieper is the 
profligate deforestation which has been going on 
for some years past. In Smolensk the acreage of land 
covered with timber has diminished forty per cent. 
since the year 1850, in Chernigof thirty-one per 
cent., and proportionately in many other provinces. 
It is most necessary that the economic importance 
of forest conservancy should receive that attention 
in Russia which nearly all European states have 
for some time bestowed on it. 








AMERICAN SCHOLARS AND THE “ ACADEMY.” 


We have always tried to keep our readers well 
informed with regard to anything that seemed to 
us really important in the literary and scientific 
journals of America. We have not only a larger 
staff of correspondents in America than any other 
weekly journal, but we carefully examine the best 
American papers, and we have frequently been 
the first to call attention to the excellent work 
done by American students in the various depart- 
ments of art, literature, and science. In doing 
this, we wish to be considered as reporters only, 
and we are obliged to leave the responsibility for 
the statements which we repeat to the American 
We cannot mix ourselves 
up with their quarrels; but we have always been 
willing, when we receive any reclamations, to 
follow the principle of Audiatur et altera pars, 
and let eac a“ oe its case from its own 
point of view. us we informed our readers 
in the AcapemMy of November 21 that “the 
colossal statue of Adonis, which was said to 
have been discovered in America, and which 
Professor Schlottmann, at the Congress of Philo- 
logists at Innsbruck, declared to be of Phoe- 
nician origin, had been proved to be a forgery.” 
We added, that “as the statue is ten feet long, 
and made of alabaster, the expense of the forgery 
must have been considerable.” Soon after we had 
inserted this notice, we received a communication, 
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including a copy of the New Haven Daily Pal- 
Jadium, in which it was stated that, whatever 
might be thought in England and Germany, there 
was in America considerable difference of opinion 
on the subject. In forming our own judgment, 
we had chiefly relied on the report of a meeting 
of the Oriental Society. But when we were in- 
formed that Dr. White, Professor of Pathology 
and Microscopy in Yale College, and himself a 
Member of the American Oriental Society, pro- 
nounced the stories (not all the stories) of the 
recent manufacture of the statue of Adonis in 
= Saxon as lies, could we, in common fairness, 
ecline to insert that rejoinder? What our 
own opinion was, if we had a right to form an 
opinion by mere authority, we had clearly shown 
by our first notice, and even in inserting ex- 
tracts from Mr. MacWhorter’s letter, we added : 
“Everybody imagined the matter was at an end. 
Would the American Oriental Society allow such 
a report to be published? Would not some of 
its members utter a warning, if the confession of 
the culprit admitted of any doubt? Here were 
the great scholars of America making merry of 
the scholars of Germany; and now we are told 
that, after all, the matter is by no means certain.” 
Here, no doubt, we might have left the contro- 
versy, particularly as it had entered a phase in 
which it was of interest to the criminal lawyer 
rather than to the scholar; but as on reading 
through the files of American papers, not exclud- 
ing the journals of learned societies, we had 
often been struck by the great freedom which 
American scholars allow themselves in expressing 
differences of opinion, we thought we might for 
once express our surprise at this abuse of lan- 
guage. In following this one controversy about the 
Phoenician Adonis, we had culled the following 
— :—“Certain stories of the recent manu- 
ture of the statue are in plain Saxon es.” This 
la was attributed to a Professor of Yale 
College, a member of the Oriental Society. An- 
other member of the same society speaks of “that 
exploded humbug,” .and adds: “If German 
scholars have been incautious enough to have been 
taken in by so gross a cheat, they have no one 
but themselves to blame for it.” First, is that 
quite true? and, if it was, is it courteous to a 
scholar like Schlottmann, who may have been 
taken in as much as a Professor of Microscopy at 
Yale College, but who as a Semitic scholar has 
established as good claims at least to respect as 
any member of the American Oriental Society. 
When, lastly, we saw that Mr. MacWhorter, who 
may or may not be amember of the Oriental Society, 
taunted that Society with having had one of its 
members hanged, we could not help saying, ‘“ When 
will American scholars learn to speak gently?” 
Seeing in the same number of the New Haven 
Palladium from which we took Mr. MacWhorter's 
letter, the account of a “ Lacerated actress at- 
tempting to cow-hide an editor,” which we thought 
meant not much more than “ an aggrieved actress 
venturing gently to remonstrate with an editor,” 
we quoted it as a warning against the use of 
voleanic language, which, as we could prove by 
abundant evidence, has deposited its slags even 
in the volumes of learned societies. 

We have now confessed all our sins; and now 
for the punishment inflicted on us by the Nation, 
an American paper to which Mr. Whitney, Mr. 
Trumbull, and other members of the American 
Oriental Society are frequent contributors. We 
are told that “the AcapEmy has elected to stand 
as one of the godfathers of the statue of Adonis 
discovered in America.” Our files are open to in- 
spection, and though we shall not speak in plain 
Saron, yet we feel justified in saying that the 
statement is inaccurate. Secondly, as we had 
called the Phoenician statue an apple of dis- 
cord among American scholars, we are treated to 
the following witticism :— 

“Fancy the good Dr. Schlottmann figuring in 
the attitude of Persica’s Columbus—as ‘ Discor- 
dia tetra,’ poising in air the ponderous malum 





(the Latin word is convenient here) to bowl it 
back over the Atlantic, to the discomfiture of 
American scholars.” 

Here also we admire the flight of imagination ; 
but before they again attempt any classical puns, 
we should recommend to the correspondents of the 
Nation a little more prosodial accuracy.—Eprror. 

P.S. In the New Haven Palladium of January 
28, just received, Mr. Alexander MacWhorter 
controverts Mr. Trumbull’s statements, and calls 
for a legal investigation of the whole case. 








LETTERS OF JOSEPH SPENCE. 


We take the following glimpses of life abroad 
in the last century from a volume of original 
letters (recently placed in the British Museum), 
addressed by the —_— Joseph Spence—the friend 
of Pope, the author of Polymetis, and the compiler 
of the Anecdotes, first published about half a 
century ago—to his mother. They were written 
by Spence during his educational tours with two 
or three young noblemen. The freedom of style 
and sentiment in some of these compositions, even 
when the relationship between the parties is con- 
sidered, will not surprise those to whom other 
— epistolary productions of that age are 
amiliar. 
Dijon : March 1 NS., 1731. 

“My Lord [Lincoln] lives in part of a merchant’s 
house, whose wife & I are grown extremely acquainted. 
I believe I might make a’ cuckold of my Landlord, 
whenever I had a mind to it: but such a villainy is 
not in my nature. She is sometimes half y* day to- 
gether in my chamber; & as she is eternally talking 
French, & I always endeavouring to answer her, she 
has really done me more good y* way than my Fr. 
Master. She is about five & thirty or by our Lady 
forty years old: but for ever brisk, & for ever talka- 
tive. When I dont understand what she says, or she 
does not understand what I say, we always fall a 
laughing: so that ’tisa merry method of learning a 
language.” 

“ Hague: June 11, 1737. 

“We went first to Leyden, where we saw y* famous 
Dr. Boerhave, & heard him give a lecture. I had 
heard he was an ugly mean-looking man ; but I can’t 
think so. Nothing indeed can be plainer than his 
dress ; but y® dress with me has nothing to do with the 
man. His look is good-natur'd & open, and tho’ he is 
within a year of 70, there’s a freshness and clearness 
in his face that makes him appear almost a young 
man. There's a great simplicity in his prescriptions ; 
the things he orders are plain and easy; and he’s a 
great enemy to loading people with Powders & viols. 
I suppose he has follow’d y* same method for himself ; 
and by that means has preserv’d the youthfulness of 
his complexion to the last.” 

* Turin : Dect 23, 1739. 

“ T gave you an account in my last of the place wo 
live in; & of the Governours of this Ark of Noah, 
into which they have collected Beasts from all Quar- 
ters of the world. I am now to tell you who are the 
good company in it, that dine in y° Cabin that I be- 
long to. 

“Next me (to use Cardinal Wolsey’s stile) is seated 
my good L¢ Lincoln ; and then, a wild Irishman. The 
next in y® circle is a young, plump. rosy cheek’d mar- 
quis ; his Title is Marquis of Leghorn. You know I 
have a great knack in finding out, the likeness of some 
Beast in the features, sometimes, of a very honest man. 
One day I happen’d to whisper that this marquis was 
like a Sucking-Pigg, & I believe he will carry that 
name to his grave. He is attended by a sensible- 
looking, well-behav’'d Roman Abbé. Then setts 
a thin-jawd black marquis, from Sardinia; they 
call him the Sarde; which as it is a very common 
name for a Horse here, and as his Features have a very 
near resemblance to that animal, we always talk of 
him together under that character. If he comes brisk 
into a room, ’tis, see how the Marquis prances; & 
if he sneezes, we say heneighs. By the help of a bad 
countenance he has pass‘d himself so absolutely upon 
me for a Horse, that I don’t care to slide between 
him & the wall at any time; for fear he s* kick up 
behind: tho’ the creature is very gentle & good- 
natur’d especially over his Provender. The next is a 
Gentleman from Poland, whose house is on the 





farthest borders of that country, within a dozen mile 
of the Turks. He's of a square make & meek dis- 
position; extremely deyout & very obliging; un- 
talkative; tolerably read and a great dealer in 
Relicks. His Governour comes from Prussia; & if 
Eating & Drinking were acts of Religion, wou'd be 
more religious than his master. He has a tongue 
that runs very glib after meals; but all dinner time 
the man has something else to do than to talk. 
’Twou'd do you good to see how feelingly he eyes a fat 
eapon ; & with what perseverance he continues draw- 
ing ata Bumper. He has a most lasting breath: & 
after dinner his Belly what with eating & what with 
drinking, is as hard as a Rock. It rounds out ina 
semi-circle before him ; & wou'd look stately, were he 
not of so short & squat figure; somewhat (if I may 
use such a Similie to an ancient Lady) resemblin 
that most necessary utinsel (sic) commonly call’ 
Within a yard and a half of his chair, 
(for the juttings out of his make wont let any body 
come nearer to it) sits a modest, simpering Doctor of 
the University here; & after him, a jolly, laughable, 
gentleman-like Earl of this country. Did you ever 
read Bishop Burnet’s Travels? He says when he was 
in Switzerland, the chief man in that country was one 
M D’Erlack; & he gives him a very fine character. 
The present heir of this family is the next man at our 
table—a young Gentleman of about 17; a sensible 
genteel pretty person, & extremely well-behaved ; he 
is a captain in this king’s service, tho’ he has so much 
sweetness in look & temper, & does his exercises as 
well as any body in the Academy. Then follows a 
perfect German Earl, that talks so fast and stares so 
about him, & is so full of tittering and uncertainty in 
his carriage, that one wou'd think he had not been in 
the world above two or three hours; & indeed, 
to say the truth, he is but just come from 
College. His Governour is a tall raw-bon’d 
man from Bohemia; with a green coat as old 
at least as himself (for he is not above sixty- 
seven years old), and a hat that may possibly have 
been a twin brovher of his coat, & born with it some- 
where about the plague year, or the Fire of London. 
He & the Horse from Sardinia, seem to have the most 
humour of any of y° company. As to myself, I shall 
leave that to some more able historian to give it 
you.” 

We are next introduced to the future associate 
and betrayer of Wilkes, or political “ Jemmy 
Twitcher.” 


a ———. 


“Turin : Jan. 20, 1740. 

“We expect Lord Sandwich every day. Lord Sand- 
wich is one that I had an offer of travelling with ; but 
as I was not in a travelling humour, I excused myself 
as civilly as I cou'd. "Twas well I did, for if I had 
went with him, what frights from time to time must 
you have been in? I don’t mean anything rude against 
his L‘ship ; for he is a very agreeable, sensible, worthy 
man. But the spirit of travelling grew so strong upon 
him that he was not contented with Italy; and when 
at Naples (which you know is the end of my travels), 
he hired a ship, and went with my old friend Mr. 
Finlick, who is his Governour, to Constantinople. He 
returned thence to Italy, but his eagerness of secing 
distant realms wou'd not let him rest there. He hir'd 
another ship and went to the Holy Land ; travel’d all 
over that & Egypt, where they were when the war 
broke out between us & Spain. By geod luck, at 
Alexandria they met with an English man of war, 
with which they set out for Italy, & arriv’d safo off 
Leghorn, the 23" of last month. As they come from 
the East, which is generally infested with the plague, 
they are oblig’d to perform Quarantine in an Island 
near Leghorn; and as soon as that is over, they are to 


.sett out for this place, to stay here some time. Their 


company must be agreeable enough to us that have 
never, and probably never shall see the places they 
have been at, for besides what I have mention’d, they 
have been at Troy, & all over Greece.” 

“Feb. 17, 1740. 

“By what good luck, or by what impertinence of 
my own, I wont determine, but by one or the other, 
I had much the largest share of his Lordship’s company 
of any body here: and am rather better acquainted 
with him than I was even with Stephen Duck [the 
thresher poet] the three first days he was at Win- 
chester. 

“ As my good L4 may be the subject of two or three 
of my letters to you, ’tis fit I shou’d let you know in the 
first place who he is. He is the great-grandson of 
the witty Earl of Rochester, whom you must have 
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remember’d in Charles the Second’s time, and whose 
works are read with so much pleasure by several of 
the young ladies at Winchester, & all over England. 
He was bred up at Eaton, with L* Lincoln, & had 
the character there of being the finest scholar in that 
great school. He sot out for his travels about four 
years ago, &c.” 


From Rome, Jan. 13,1741, we learn that Spence 
went to thé opera and sat 


‘‘in the very Box under the Pretender’s. He was 
there last night with his second son (the eldest was 
gone out on a Party of Hunting) & some other Blew 
& Green Garters; for Red, you know, they have none. 
The Pretender looks sensibly olded since I was here 
last; he read his Opera-Book with Spectacles; his son 
sat by him in front; y® Duke de St Anian behind.” 





BOSTON LETTER. 
Boston : Jan. 27, 1875. 

Very few new books have appeared since the 
holidays. The old year went out.in a glitter of 
gift-books, and since then publishers’ lists have 
been very empty. A Rebel’s Recollections, by Mr. 
Geo. Cary Eggleston, is, however, a recent book 
which ought to find readers in England as well as 
in this country. The author recounts in an agree- 
able way his own experiences in our late war; he 
has not written a history of the different cam- 
paigns in which he ‘took part, but a mere imper- 
sonal account, free from political discussion, of the 
feeling with which the Southerners, and more 
especially the Virginians, entered upon the war. 

ith considerable humour he describes the ex- 
travagances of the demagogues, the rawness of the 
untrained troops, the blind folly of the Richmond 
Government, and the financial madness which our 
present legislators seem anxious to imitate. It is 
all light reading such as was suitable for magazine 
articles, the form in which these sketches first ap- 
peared; but the book has some political and his- 
torical value, for the author states what came 
under his own observation. Tis testimony with 
regard to some of the Southern leaders is interest- 
ing because, as some one has said, it seemed to us 
in the North as if all the mistakes had happened 
on our side. ¥ 

Mr. Bret Harte’s Echoes of the Foot-Hills is a col- 
lection of poems that had already appeared in different 

magazines, Our old friends, the virtuous drunkard, 
the moral gambler, and the epigrammatic victim 
of the sudden and speedily fatal accident, are all 
there, but the novelty, which made him at first so 
successful, is wanting. There are also some poems 
on subjects outside his usual, rather narrow, list, 
some non-dialect poems, as they are called, a 
branch of literature in which he has many more 
successful rivals, On the whole, this volume will 
add but little to Mr. Iiarte’s fame. 

A publication which might be of interest to 
some of your readers is the Architectural Sketch 
Book, of which a number comes out every month. 
It is edited by the members of the Portfolio Club, 
an association of the architects of this city, who 
take such drawings of the members as it may seem 
desirable to make public, and have them repro- 
duced by the helictype process and published, to 
the number of four or more every month, with 
some brief explanatory letterpress. It is now 
eighteen months that this plan has been in opera- 
tion, and the collected reed wey bear witness to a 
great deal of interesting work. The fire of little 
more than two years ago naturally made a great 
deal of rebuilding necessary, and there are draw- 
ings of some of the large warehouses which have 
replaced those then destroyed. Beside these, 
there are some interesting designs of churches. 
Perhaps the most striking is the interior perspec- 
tive and section of the new Trinity Church, 
which, in another part of the city, succeeds the 
one burned in November 1872. There are others, 
too, that may be examined with interest. There 
is a view of the Museum of Fine Arts, now rising 
in this city, which will be a noticeable building. 
There is also a large number of sketches of 





country-houses, for the most part built of wood, | 


of town-halls, railway-stations, and of some of the 
unaccountably large buildings required by Insurance 
Companies. On the whole, a commendable show 
is made, and very fair examples are given of some 
of the good work that has recently been done in 
this city. In no part of the world has what may 
be called “the master-workman fallacy” held 
firmer sway than in this country, and consequently, 
so far as architecture is concerned, we have been 
for the most part in the dark ages. Gradually the 
ublic taste is rising to the ability to distinguish 
tween work done as it were by machinery and 
what is really good, and the credit is mainly due 
to the new and more serious efforts of our archi- 
tects. In the number for this month there are 
drawings of some of the work of our grandfathers 
who did not study in London and Paris—namely, 
two spires which their descendants grow fond of 
by association, and praise in tacit comparison with 
absolute ugliness. I see no reason why the 
Sketch Book should not be of interest to architects 
in England as well as here. Teachers of architec- 
ture will find some of the work done by students 
of the Institute of Technology as a part of their 
examination for a degree. Local pride should not 
forbid my mentioning the New York Sketch Book, 
a similar publication, more recently founded. Per- 
haps it is provincialism, but I prefer the one of 
which I have spoken more at length. 

You will have noticed that the missing head of 
the St. Anthony from the Seville Cathedral turned 
up in New York, and is now on its way back to 
Spain. It is almost to be wished that it might 
have been put on exhibition with the other Spanish 
pictures here before it was returned to its frame, 
where it is darkened by frequent incense. Another 
bit of art news which I pluck from the newspapers 
and communicate “ with all reserves” is the dis- 
covery of a missing Raphael in Worcester, in this 
State. Perhaps the arms of the Venus of Milo 
will yet be found in excavating the Boston 
Common. 

A few days ago died, in his eighty-fifth year, 
Mr. Charles Sprague, who wrote verses of some 
merit, which acquired for him, in those days when 
every American writer was classified by coupling 
him with some famous Englishman, the title of the 
American Pope. It was perhaps rather lack of 
rivals than any positive excellence which made 
him known. None of the poems he wrote, how- 
ever, are without some merit. 

At a recent meeting of the Boston Society o 
Natural History, an interesting 
Mr. F. W. Putnam, of the Peabody Academy of 
Science at Salem, who, by the way, has just been 
appointed Curator of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, a position 
made vacant by the death of Professor Jeffries 
Wyman. During the summer months of last year 
Mr. Putnam was investigating Indian remains in 
Indiana and Kentucky. In the first-named state 
he explored two of the many ancient fortifications 
to be found in the Ohio valley. Most of these are 
earthworks ; others, however, are built of large 
walls of stone. In one of the forts the main wall 
was several hundred feet long and nearly ten feet 
high, with a wall about seventy-five feet high at 
one place where there was a gap ina steep de- 
clivity. The stones were laid without cement or 
mortar. Near Lexington, Indiana, isa large circle 
four hundred feet in diameter, consisting of a ridge 
about four feet wide, formed of fragments of 
pottery, broken bones of deer and other animals. 
It would seem that this is the place of an ancient 
camp or village, for which this mound was built as 
apalisade. It is to be thoroughly examined next 
summer. 

In Salt Cave, near the Mammoth Cave in Ken- 
tucky, some most interesting relics were dis- 
covered. The cave is difficult of access, but the 
explorer was repaid for his trouble. In many 
places pieces of rock had fallen from the roof of the 
cave, in others there are nearly level spots 
with traces of the fires once kindled there, and 
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small piles of stones, some built in such a 
way as to serve for fire-places. By the side of 
these were bundles of faggots, which may have 
been intended for firewood, or, possibly, for 
torches. In some side-passages were discovered 
footprints, with the impression of a sort of half- 
sandal, and, not far from these, some cast-off 
sandals, made of rush leaves, braided like the 
straw sandals of China, but of a different shape. 
A piece of cloth was also found there; it was 
more than a foot square, and regularly and deli- 
cately woven, probably from the bark of some | 
tree. This cloth had been dyed with black 
stripes, and darned in one corner. Beside these 
things, there were found in this cave branches of 
the same bark as that of which this cloth was 
made, a number of pieces of bark, twine, and rope 
with knots where they had been tied together, 
arrow-points, &c. Now that such important and 
tempting discoveries have been made, the explora- 
tions will be continued. These things just men- 
tioned have been compared with those found with 
the mummy discovered some sixty years ago near 
the Mammoth Cave, and it is plain that they are 
similar in material, design, and structure. Mr. 
Putnam considered it highly probable that they 
all belonged to one race, and that the most nearly 
civilised of the prehistoric inhabitants of America. 
This valuable paper will be published in full in 
the Proceedings of the Boston Natural History 
Society. 

I have forborne mentioning the lead and silver 
mine discovered recently in Newburyport, in this 
State, not because it was not worthy of comment 
that a valuable metal should be found in Massa- 
chusetts, whence it used to be said that only 
granite and ice could be exported, but from a 
natural aversion of respectable Americans to say- 
ing anything whatsoever about mines to the 
English public. 

Mr. Henry James’s A Passionate Pilgrim, and 
other Tales came out last Saturday. The volume 
contains six stories, which are very good speci- 
mens of his skill, and that is of a sort by no means 
common in writers of English. No one who cares 
only for the American who talks through his nose, 
and then addresses his interlocutor by the pecu- 
liarly English term “stranger,” should open this 
book. It does not contain a single allusion to the 
size of this country, nor yet to its flag. The prairie 
is no more referred to than is the Desert of Sahara. - 
Most of the characters are Americans of education 
who have travelled in Europe, and who are fonder 
of picture-galleries than of political meetings : they 
are in fact civilised human beings. 

What is noticeable in all these stories is the 
carefulness of their construction, and the admir- 
able and artistic way in which they are written. 
It may seem at first like exaggerated praise, but I 
think it would be hard to find a writer of English 
who puts more care, and to better purpose, into 
his work than does Mr. James. He follows in this 
respect French rather than English models, and in 
consequence what he does is attractive in itself. 
One does not have to look far for examples: 
perhaps this extract from the first story may serve 
as well as another. It gives expression to what 
will possibly not be easy of comprehension to 
Englishmen—the way in which their country is 
regarded by those to whom it is a foreign land. 


“We possess in America the infinite beauty of the 
blue; England possesses the splendour of combined 
and animated clouds. Over against us, from our sta- 
tion on the hills, we saw them piled and dissolved, 
compacted and shifted, blotting the azure with sullen 
rain-spots, stretching, breeze-fretted, into dappled 
fields of gray, bursting into a storm of light or melt- 
ing into a drizzle of silver. We made our way along 
the rounded summits of these well-grazed heights— 
mild, breezy, inland downs—and descended through 
long-drawn slopes of fields, green to cottage doors, to 
where a rural village beckoned us from its seat among 
the meadows. Close beside it, I admit, the railway 
shoots fiercely from its tunnel in the hills; and yet 
there broods upon this charming hamlet an old-time 
quietude and privacy, which seems to make it a viola- 
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tion of confidence to tell its name so far away. We 
struck through a narrow lane, a green lane, dim with 
its height of hedges; it led us to a superb old farm- 
house, now jostled by the multiplied lanes and roads 
which have curtailed its ancient appanage. It stands 
in stubborn picturesqueness, at the receipt of sad-eyed 
contemplation and the sufferance of ‘sketches.’ I 
doubt whether out of Nuremberg—or Pompeii! 
you may find so forcible an image of the do- 
miciliary genius of the past. It is cruelly com- 
plete; its bended beams and joists, beneath the 
burden of its gables, seem to ache and groan with 
memories and regrets. The short, low windows, 
where lead and glass combine in equal proportions 
and hint to the wondering stranger of the mediaeval 
gloom within, still prefer their darksome office to the 
grace of modern day. Such an old house fills an 
American with an indefinable fecling of disrespect. 

Sd . Passing out upon the high-road, we come 
to the common browsing-patch, the ‘village green’ of 
the tales of our youth. Nothing was wanting. .. . 
We greeted these things as children greet the loved 
pictures in a story-book, lost and mourned and found 
again.” 


“ Eugene Pickering” is a clever study of cha- 


racter, the character being that of a somewhat 
battered flirt who is fond of breaking young 
men’s hearts, or trying to. The young man in 
question is a youth who would have tempted even 
the veiled nun. “A Romance of Certain Old 
Clothes” is possibly the best of them all; it is 
very good, very simple and effective. None of the 
book is dull, it is all clever and very readable. 
Tuomas Serceant Perry. 





THE LEYDEN TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL. 


Tuts remarkable festival was celebrated with great 
splendour, on Sunday the 7th inst., and the fol- 
lowing days. The ancient and renowned univer- 
sity of Leyden had formally invited representatives 
from all her sisters in Europe to be present, and 
some seventy learned men, hailing from thirty- 
three different seats of learning, assembled to 
witness the celebration. Among them were 
numbered Madvig, Ernest Renan, Néldeke, Kuno 
Fischer, Milne Edwards, Donders, Jehring, Nip- 

ld, G. Perrot, and many others perhaps as able, 
if not so famous. Mr. Mayor came from Cam- 
bridge; Messrs. Mahaffy and Atkinson from 
Dublin ; Mr. Heywood from London; in fact, from 
all the great seats of learning, however remote, 
even from Clausenburg and Coimbra, deputies 
were present, with one striking exception. Oxford 
had sent no representative. Still worse, Oxford 
had not even answered the formal and stately 
invitation of the Senate of Leyden. 

The Leyden Professors, who “live sumptuously 
every day,” opened their houses, and all the 
foreigners were entertained with princely hospi- 
tality. Evening receptions were given by the 
Burgomaster, by the curators of the University, 
and (in the form of operas and concerts) by the 
citizens. The King and Queen of Holland received 
the deputies at an afternoon entertainment. 
Prince Frederick gave them a splendid banquet at 
his palace, the “ Huis de Paauw,” near the town. 
But perhaps most characteristic of all were the 
entertainments given by the students, which began 
when everything else was over for the day, and 
which almost kept up the continuity of pleasure 
into the next morning. At these most interesting 
conversaziones there seemed to be a contest 
whether the variety of wines offered by the host 
should exceed the ‘ex of languages in which 
the guests responded. There were speeches made 
in five languages, viz., Latin, Dutch, French, 
English, and German, both by the students and 
to the studénts; and it may safely be said that 
there is no other university in Europe where such 
a thing could have been done. As Professor de 
Vries cleverly put it, it was a “diversitas lingua- 
rum non Babylonica, sed vere Academica.” 

Apart from social gatherings there were three 
solemn meetings for ryiy academical purposes: 
two in the Church of St. Peter, to hear the ora- 





tion of the outgoing rector, Professor Heynsius; 
and the oration of the new rector, Professor Buis, 
with the solemn conferring of degrees, honorts 
causa; and the third meeting in the senate house, 
when the foreign universities presented addresses 
of congratulation to the home University. This 
latter scene was indeed very striking; for, while 
all around the walls of this celebrated room were 
panelled by portraits of the former great men 
of Leyden, the room itself was crowded with the 
present learning and genius of all Europe. The 
state costumes, tov, of all the various universities 
were then worn, and afforded much amusement to 
the good people of Leyden, who thronged the 
upper windows when the procession swept out of 
the senate house to pass into the audience chamber 
of the king. All the houses were hung with flags 
and banners; all the lower windows filled with 
exotic shrubs and flowers, so that but for 
the icy cold of the weather, no gayer or more 
splendid scene could well be imagined. The 
mornings which were not spent in bed, by com- 
pulsion of exhausted nature, were occupied in 
visiting the great men and hearing them talk. 
For at the public entertainments, so great was 
the number of speeches made, so perpetual was 
their flow, that it was difficult to get in a word 
without being called to order by the reproachful 
glance of a listening neighbour. Every possible 
health or toast was proposed; every conceivable 
object of public interest was made the excuse for 
a cheer. Even the Leyden jar was made the 
cause of a solemn speech by a German professor, 
who in his praises of “die Leidene Flasche,” did 
not perceive that a forest of bottles on the table 
gave a new point to his eloquence. But notwith- 
standing all these attractions and distractions, 
any thoughtful observer must have found the 
highest interest in the hosts, in the great pro- 
fessors of Leyden itself, in its museums and col- 
lections, and in the life and character of its 
students, It was of course impossible to make 
acquaintance with even a fraction of the great 
men, and yet the specimens one did meet made 
one long for a quieter time and a greater intimacy 
with them. Above all, every visitor was fasci- 
nated with the brilliant and vigorous Cobet, the 
glory of the classical school of Leyden, the real 
successor of Porson and Bentley, the greatest 
Hellenist, and if not the greatest Latinist, cer- 
tainly the best Latin speaker in Europe. As his 
eminent colleague, Professor Dozy, humorously 
said to the students, in apologising fer speaking 
in French, “Il ne reste que deux hommes en 
Europe qui parlent le Latin, ce sont le Pape et 
M. Cobet.” Professor Dozy also, who has turned 
his knowledge of Arabic so well to account in 
writing his great history of the Moors in Spain, 
was a great favourite. Then there was the 
physiologist Heynsius, whose vigorous attack on 
theology in his Festrede, somewhat reminded one 
of Tyndall; the jurist Buis, whose address was 
full of subtle irony and delicate humour, the 
theologians Scholten and Kuenen, celebrated for 
their bold and critical treatment of our religious 
documents—all these men were to be seen and 
talked with daily, and even sacrificing themselves 
to showing the visitors through libraries and 
museums and laboratories. One word in conclu- 
sion about the students. The first glance at 
them was sufficient to separate them totally from 
the German students, in style and manner, and 
to show their likeness to the young men at the 
British Universities. They seemed to be young 
men of private means, and their lodgings through 
the town were furnished and kept with an ele- 
ance quite equal to that of the lodgings of 

ambridge students. There were good prints and 
pictures on the walls, comfortable arm-chairs and 
study-tables in the rooms; excellent wine (gene- 
rally port) on the sideboards. Their conduct as 
stewards in arranging all the large receptions ex- 
ceeded all praise. ey are now sal 800 in 
number, and most of them study law, but rather 
as a gentlemanly profession than as a means of 





subsistence. Their culture in modern languages 
was vastly beyond that of our Universities; 
their learning was certainly not inferior to 
ours. The whole feast was thus one which it 
will be almost impossible to rival, at least in our 
time. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE LATE DR. ROWLAND WILLIAMS, 
Liverpool : February 8, 1875. 


Much has been written lately on the subject of 
reviewing. There is one point which I do not 
remember having seen sonal upon; it has been 
forcibly brought before me, and I desire to call 
the attention of others to it. I refer to reviews 
of biographies, and the injury which may be done 
to the memory of the dead 4 the imputation to 
them of motives for their actions which, however 
false, they cannot repudiate. 

Certainly, in writing of those who can no 
longer answer for themselves, great care should be 
used with regard to this, and it would seem that 
only upon two grounds would a reviewer be 
justified in assigning motives. Either he should 

ave enjoyed a very close and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the inner mind of the person of whom 
he writes, or he should have satisfied himself, and 
be able to afford proof to others, that these 
motives may be clearly traced in the man’s 
writings. 

In the review of Dr. Rowland Williams’ Lefe 
and Letters in the Acapemy of February 6, I 
notice, that motives are assigned as having in- 
fluenced him in writing his Bunsen Essay, which 
would have been utterly repugnant to his feelings, 
and which are in complete opposition to the prin- 
ciples by which he was actuated. 

Now, I submit, that Mr. Essington, the writer 
of the review, though a schoolfellow and friend 
of College days, hestliy possesses the first of the 
qualifications mentioned above—that of intimate 
acquaintance—which would justify him in making 
these assertions; for while no doubt he and Dr. 
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Williams entertained much kindly regard for each 
other, in connexion with the memories of Eton 
and King’s, they had, after a visit of Mr. Essing- 
ton to Lampeter in the early days of the Lampeter 
life, but little intercourse of late years. An acci- 
dental meeting leading to an afternoon call, one 
summer’s day at Barmouth, and a day spent with 
Mr. Essington at his vicarage, after the first Bir- 
mingham League meeting in the autumn of 1869, 
would, I believe, sum it up. 

That Mr. Essington has not availed himself of 
Dr. Williams’ own words in order to acquire an 
insight into his motives (for I cannot suppose, had 
he done so, that he would thus ignore them), will, 
I think, be clear to any one who will take the 
trouble of reading Rowland Williams’ Life and 
Letters, more especially that part which refers to 
the Essays and Reviews prosecution in vol. ii. 

In passing, I would remark that Mr. Essington 
is not very particular about dates, when he refers 
to intercourse with the Wiltshire clergy (who 
will doubtless feel much complimented by his 
manner of describing them), as having influenced 
Rowland Williams in writing his essay. In the 
first place, however saddened he may have been 
by the line of action adopted by his clerical 
brethren, no feeling of impatience was manifested 
by him in respect to the Wiltshire clergy. But 
this is hardly to the purpose; his acquaintance 
with them had simply nothing to do with the 
matter, as his Essay was written before he was 
instituted to the living of Broadchalke. 

It is true enough that mere inane acquiescence 
did try his patience ; but even then, a characteristic 
story of undergraduate days hardly affords a fair 
illustration of the deep mental struggle involved 
in the controversies of some twenty years later. 
Neither does it seem much to the point, as at this 
time it was not with inane acquiescers, but with 
violent objectors, that he had to deal. His object 
also was, not to involve all in ruin by landing 
them in the ditch, but rather—to change the simile 
—by lending a hand in steering the vessel of which 
he was an appointed officer, he hoped to keep her 
from foundering on the rocks. See an account of 
~ a of his Essay, Life and Letters, vol. ii. 
p- vo. 

Mr. Essington seems to take no account of the 
real issues at stake in connexion with the Essays 
and Reviews when he describes the appeal to the 
Privy Council as a pleading for a “ petty vicar- 
age.” But both appellan remonstrated against 
a hearing which would have restricted them to 
pleading against penalty, and in the importance of 
the questions argued the “ petty vicarage” was 
— nigh forgotten. (Vol. ii. pp. 141, 142, 166, 

That in his defence Rowland Williams adopted 
a “policy of evasion,” and availed himself of 
“ —— and backdoors,” is simply untrue. In 
his “ Hints to my Counsel in the Court of Arches,” 
he wrote :— 

“No legal subterfuge must here prejudice the 
truth,” &e. (Life and Letters, vol. ii. pp. 53, 54.) 


His determination to conduct his own Appeal 
to the Privy Council arose from his desire of 
saying exactly what he did mean, and disclaiming 
what he did not mean :— 


“My opening instruction to my counsel in the 
Court of Arches was, to employ no technical sub- 
terfuge; but to prove that my teaching was duly 
mindful of my obligation as a clergyman. My dis- 
inclination to let the case be won upon principles at 
variance with those obligations, and with my own 
antecedents and convictions, was my reason for taking 
oe . into my own hands,” &c. (Vol. ii. pp. 138, 

1, 


In his concluding address before the Privy 
Council he said :— 

‘“ Nor would I leave without protest the insinuation 
of the other side that I have asked your Lordships to 
receive from me any explanation of my essay which is 
not established and confirmed, when attention is once 
called to it, by the strictest construction of the language 
of the essay itself. Two things, my Lords, would cause 





me equal pain—if I were, either from any of the ac- 
cidents to which human affairs are liable to fail of 
obtaining the redress which I confidently expect from 
your Lordships’ equity, or if I were even in appear- 
ance to win such redress by any unworthy subterfuge.” 

If a man’s motives are not.to be gathered from 
his own account of them, would it not—I venture 
to suggest—be fairer not to assign any motives at 
all ? 


I think the niche in the Temple of Fame which 
Mr. Essington (with doubtless the best inten- 
tions) has prepared, is unworthy of one whose 
ruling principle in life was love of truth. It is 
certainly a place which Rowland Williams, as an 
honest man, and in the consciousness of his own 
integrity, would have protested against having 
assigned him. Eten WILLIAMS. 








THE ORIGINAL OF SHAKSPERE’S “ OTHELLO.” 
Stoke Newington. 


While feeling much indebted, in common, I am 
sure, with all the readers of the AcapEmy, to Mr. 
Rawdon Brown for his very interesting letter on 
the ‘Original of Shakspere’s Othello,” I cannot see 
that that gentleman has established the Moor’s 
historical identity quite so satisfactorily as he sup- 

oses. 
' Let us take what we may call the “ historical 
setting” of Cinthio’s novel, as well as that of 
Shakspere’s play, and compare them with the 
historical facts which Mr. Brown has collected. 

First, then, for the novel. A valiant Moor, 
tried in the service of the Republic of Venice, and 
married to a Venetian lady of extraordinary beauty, 
is commander of the forces stationed at Oyprus, 
having been appointed to that office by the Senate 
in the ordinary course, to relieve his predecessor. 
The Moor murders his wife; whereupon theSenate, 
being apprised of the fact, orders him to be 
arrested, and sent home to Venice; upon his 
arrival, after public trial and torture, he is banished, 
and is eventually assassinated at the instigation of 
the relations of his murdered wife. 

Now, let us turn to the play. Here we find the 
Moor appointed to his command in Cyprus under 
pressure of a particular crisis which is minutely 
described. A Turkish fleet, variously estimated 
at 107, 140, and 200 galleys, is sailing towards 
Cyprus. Such is the intelligence which startles 
Venice. Then a messenger arrives with tidings 
that the fleet has changed its course, and is making 
for Rhodes. Another brief interval, and the Senate 
is informed that, after having been joined at 
Rhodes by an additional force of thirty ships, the 
Turkish fleet is again in full sail for Cyprus. In 
this imminent danger, the eyes of all men are bent 
upon Othello as the destined saviour of the Re- 
public ; and the Senate, alarm overpowering the 
natural feeling of resentment against the Moor who 
has just presumed clandestinely to wed a noble 
daughter of Venice, confirms the popular choice. 
The Turkish fleet is shattered by a tempest, and 
so Cyprus is saved. The Moor murders his wife, 
is superseded by his lieutenant, and dies by his 
own hand. 

So much for the novel and the play: now let us 
see what are the historical facts which Mr. Brown 
has disecvered. It appears that in the year 1505 
acertain Christofal Moro was elected lord-lieu- 
tenant of Cyprus; that he remained in the island 
after his term of office had expired, and was elected 
by the then lord-lieutenant and his counsellors 
commander of the forces against a rumoured attack 
from some quarter or other; and that in October, 
1508, he arrived in Venice, in mourning for his 
wife, who had died on her way from Cyprus. 

At the outset, I must remark that Mr. Brown 
is altogether mistaken when he asserts that “ it 
has not been noticed that there are circumstances 
in the play which are not to be found in the 
novel.” If Mr. Brown will refer to a couple of 
small volumes entitled ‘ Shakespear Lilustrated, 
by the Author of the Female Quirote,” published 
more than a ceatury ago (1753), he will find a 





very able and interesting compari of Cinthio’s 
novel and Shakspere’s ay: went 

It may be wel to state clearly what I conceive 
Mr. Brown’s theory to be. It seems to involve 
two distinct propositions :— 

1. That the em of Cinthio’s novel ‘is the his- 
torical Christofal Moro, who was lord-lieutenant 
of — in 1505, disguised. 

2. That Shakspere became aware of this iden- 
tity, and having ascertained the true story of the 
historical Moro, drew upon that, as well as upon 
the novel, in the construction of his play. 

Although I am not aware that there is any 
good reason for supposing that Cinthio’s novel 
was founded upon fact, yet, assuming that it was 
so, the first of these two propositions is at any 
rate a very plausible and ingenious conjecture. 
The name “ Moro” might very naturally suggest 
to Cinthio the desire of disguising his hero as a 
Moor—a device which would save the author 
from unpleasant consequences, while the disguise 
would be too flimsy to prevent the identification 
of the man by those acquainted with the facts. 
It does not, however, fall within my purpose to 
discuss the former of the two propositions; and, 
therefore, assuming it to be true, I pass on to the 
second, which certainly stands upon a very dif- 
ferent footing. 

Every one who has hitherto noticed Shak- 
spere’s divergences from the novel, except Mr. 
Brown, has referred them to the exigences of 
dramatic composition, or to the creative genius of 
the Dramatist. Certainly, for my own part, I 
cannot discover a single particular wherein the 
play differs from the novel, which seems to suggest 
an acquaintance with the historical facts—and I 
must say they are very meagre—unearthed by Mr. 
Brown. Let me take sertatim the points of re- 
semblance which he adduces. 

First: He thinks that he has discovered in the 
“ strawberries ” upon Desdemona’s handkerchief, 
the “three mulberries sable,” which with “ three 
bends azure on a field argent ” constituted (so we 
are told) the insignia of another Christofal Moro, 
who was Doge of Venice in 1469. Did it never 
occur to Mr. Brown that by making the assump- 
tion that the “strawberries” were Othello’s in- 
signia at all, we should be involving Shakspere in 
a gross inconsistency ? for, of course, in that case, 
Cassio, when he found the handkerchief dropped 
in his bed-chamber, could not have been in doubt 
respecting its ownership: he would have recog- 
nised it at once as the — of Desdemona. In 
the novel, Cassio actually does recognise the 
handkerchief as Desdemona’s, but he recognises it 
not by any insignia upon it, but by the curious 
inwrought “Moresco work.” After this inge- 
nious discovery, I am almost surprised that Mr. 
Brown has not pointed out that in Iago’s simile, 
“as luscious as locusts,” there is a most unmistake- 
able allusion, by way of local colouring, to the 
noxious insects respecting which we hear so much 
in Mr. Brown’s letter. 

Secondly: We are told that it is a “curious 
coincidence ” that the tenor of the official advices 
from Cyprus, in which the then lord-lieutenant 
announces the election of Moro as captain of the 
ships, “ corresponds precisely” with the causes 
assigned in act i. sc. 3 of Shakspere’s play for the 
despatch of Othello from Venice to defend the 
island. As the “ official advices” are not before 
us, it is impossible to institute a comparison be- 
tween them and act i. se. 3 of Othello. 

I will only remark that the correspondence which 
Mr. Brown styles “precise,” might appear to 
another mind very far indeed from “ precise,” and, 
further, that, inasmuch as the only specific causes 
assigned for the despatch of Othello are such as 
are most obviously applicable to such an occasion, 
viz., his knowledge of the place, and his great 
reputation, the coincidence would not be particu- 
larly striking, if the Lord Lieutenant of ri, | 
alleged similar reasons for the election of Moro 
upon a similar occasion. 

Thirdly: We are told that “Moro’s military 
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exploits in the Romagna against Caesar Borgia, 
can subsequently during the League of Cambrai, 
would warrant his saying of himself; ‘ Ihave done 
the State some service, and they know it.’” No 
doubt; but if Shakspere was acquainted with 
these services of the historical Moro, why does he 
prefer to mention Rhodes, Cyprus, and > ~ as 
the scenes of the exploits of his Othello? He, at 
least, could not have been influenced by a fear of 
offending Moro’s kinsmen, if he had given the 
real facts. ‘ 

But the most conclusive argument against Mr. 
Brown's theory appears to be the following. Mr. 


Brown does not seem to be aware that Shakspere’ 


has laid the events of Othello at a period more 
than sixty years subsequent to Christofal Moro 
being lord-lieutenant of Cyprus. Reed pointed 
this out years and years ago. The only attempt, 
historically recorded, which the Turks ever made 
upon Oyprus, after that island came into the pos- 
session of Venice, was in 1570. This would in 
itself be sufficient to fix the time ; but Shakspere 
has in many particulars followed the actual facts. 
That the Turkish fleet first came sailing towards 
Cyprus, then went to Rhodes, there met another 
squadron, and then resumed its way to Cyprus, 
are matters of history ; and Shakspere is accurate 
even in the number of the fleet, which (Knolles 
tells us) consisted of 200 galleys. In the event, 
indeed, Shakspere has departed from historical 
accuracy; for the Turks, far from being over- 
whelmed by a tempest, succeeded in wresting 
Cyprus from the Venetians. In this particular 
divergence from history, however, we see that 
Shakspere was guided by the exigences of his plot. 
If, then, Mr. Brown asserts that the attempt of 
1570 was not the only attempt made upon Cyprus 
by the Turks, after the island became a Venetian 
dependency, the onus of proof lies upon him ; and 
even if he should succeed in establishing this fact, 
his labours will then only have commenced ; for 
then it will be incumbent upon him to show that 
the attempt to which he refers was in its details 
almost identical with that of 1570. Until this 
has been satisfactorily proved, I for one shall con- 
tinue to maintain Reed’s confident—but, as I 
think, justly confident—opinion respecting the 
time of the play. Epwarp H. PIcKERSGILL. 








The Evrror will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


e APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
SaTuRDAY, Feb. 20, 3p.m. Royal Institution: Mr. J. T. 
Wood, III 


” Crystal Palace Concert (Madlle. 
Krebs). 

9 Popular Concert, St. James's Hall 
(Hallé, Joachim). 

. London Institution : Dr. Carpen- 
ter on “Animal Life of the 
Deep Sea.” 

. Actuaries. 

. Social Science Association. Me- 
dical. 


- Monday Popular Concert, St. 
James’s Hall (Joachim, Dann- 
reuther). 

Geographical. 

Royal Institution: Mr. A. H. 
ee on “ Animal Locomo- 

on.” 

Anthropological Institute ; Lieu- 
tenant C. C. de Crespigny on 
“The Milanows of Borneo;” 
“ History of the Heung-Noo,” 
Part I. 

Civil Engineers. 

Royal Albert Hall Concert (£li- 


jah). 
8.30 p.m. Royal Medical and Chirurgical. 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 24,8 p.m. Society of Arts. Geological. 
- Archaeological Association. 
» Royal Society of Literature: Mr. 
G. Washington Moon on “ Popu- 
lar Errors in English.” 
Sale at Christie’s of the Works, 
&c., of the late John Lucas. 
Royal Institution: Professor Tyn- 
dall on “ Electricity.” 
Philosophical Club. 


Moypay, Feb. 22, 


8.30 p.m. 


TuEspay, Feb. 23, 3 p.m. 


8 p.m. 


” 
8 p.m. 


TuuRspay, Feb, 25, 1 p.m. 
3 p.m. 
6 p.m, 


London Institution : Dr. Richard- 
son on “The Physiology of 
Sleep.” 

8 p.m. Inventors’ Institute. 
8.30 p.m. Royal. Antiquaries. 
os Mr. Walter Bache's Concert, St. 
James's Hall. 

Sale at Christie’s of the Works of 

the late J. C. Schetky. 


Tuvunrspay, Feb. 25, 7 p.m. 


Fripay, Feb. 26, 1 p.m. 








7.30 p.m. Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter 
Hall (St. John the Baptist). 
8p.m. Quekett Club: Mr. B. T. Lowne 
on “‘ The Histology of the Eye.” 
8.30 p.m. Clinical. 
9p.m. Royal Institution: Mr. W. R. 8. 
Ralston on ‘Popular Tales ; 
their Origin and Meaning.” 
SCIENCE. 


THE HORSE AND ITS RIBS. 


Mémoire sux'les Chevaua & trente-quatre cétes 
des Aryas de ’ Epoque Védique. Par C. A. 
Piétrement, Vétérinaire en 1° au 5° Régi- 
ment d’Artillerie. (Paris: E. Donnaud.) 


Sytvius said that man had formerly an 
intermaxillary bone. _If he has it no longer, 
he ought to have it. In this he was right. 
The same Sylvius, in his answer to Vesalius, 
said that Galen was not wrong when he 
described man as having seven bones in his 
sternum, for, said he, “in ancient times the 
robust chests of heroes might very well have 
had more bones than our degenerate day can 
boast.” In this he was wrong. 

I take these statements from Mr. Lewes’ 
Life of Goethe (p. 343), and I have to con- 
fess that I have not verified them. They 
interested me, however, as bearing on a con- 
troversy that has been carried on for some 
time between scholars and anatomists, viz., 
whether another animal, the horse, instead 
of losing, has developed in course of time 
some bones which it did not originally possess. 
Horses have now thirty-six ribs, sometimes, 
it is said, thirty-eight. But there is a pas- 
sage inthe Rig Veda which speaks apparently 
of only thirty-four ribs in horses. It was 
M. Piétrement who in his work Les Origines 
du Cheval domestique d’aprés la Paléontologie, 
la Zoologie, U Histoire et la Philologie (Paris, 
1870), first called attention to this curious 
statement, and drew from it the conclusion, 
supported by some very ingenious arguments, 
that at the time of the Vedic poets, say about 
1500 B.c., there existed a race of horses with 
only thirty-four ribs. Other zoologists, and 
more particularly M. Sanson, raised some 
strong objections, but M. Piétrement replied 
to them in his Mémoire sur les Chevaue a 
trente-quatre cites des Aryas del’ EpoqueVédique 
(Paris, 1871), and the question is still sub 
judice. 

M. Piétrement’s reasoning may best be 
given in his own words :— 

“ Je ferai d’abord remarquer que la présence de 
trente-quatre cdtes seulement, sur unerace équestre, 
soit ancienne soit actuelle, ne serait nullement un 
fait anormal, en dehorsdeslois dela nature; car il est 
parfuitement reconnu aujourd’hui que le nombre de 
ces piéces osseuses est loin d’étre constant sur nos 
chevaux actuels. M. Chauveau s’exprime en effet 
ainsi & propos du nombre de cétes des chevaux : 
‘On compte pour chacun des moitiés latérales 
du thorax, dix-huit cétes. I] n’est pas rare d’en 
rencontrer dix-neuf, avee un nombre égal de verté- 
bres dorsales, chez les chevaux bien constitués, mais 
alors il n’existe, le plus souvent, que cing vertébres 
lombaires.’ 

“ TY'autre part, on rencontre quelquefois, chez des 
sujets d'un certain type, ‘cing vertébres lombaires 





seulement, au lieu de six qui est le nombre 


habituel sur Vespéce Equus caballus, avec le 
nombre des autres piéces du rachis.’ 

“ Lorsque ce dernier fait fut annoncé en France 
par M. Sanson, il rencontra beaucoup d'incrédules ; 
mais il est aujourd’hui complétement acquis a la 
science; et il est & juste titre considéré comme 
Vindice de l’ancienne existence d’une race de 
chevaux & cinq vertébres lombaires; chevaux 
dont le croisement avec ceux 4 six vertébres 
lombaires rend d’ailleurs parfaitement compte des 
fréquentes anomalies de conformation que l'on 
rencontre dans cette région du rachis.” 

Having by these considerations established 
the possibility of an ancient race of horses 
with only thirty-four ribs, M. Piétrement 
appealed for its reality to a passage in the 
most ancient literary document of the whole 
Aryan world, the Rig-Veda. 

The passage in which the thirty-four ribs 
of the horse are mentioned occurs in the 
162nd hymn of the first book of the Rig- 
Veda Samhita. I translated the whole of 
that hymn in my History of Ancient Sans- 
krit Literature, 1860, p. 558. The hymn is 
ascribed to Dirghatamas, and describes the 
sacrifice of the horse in very full detail. In 
the eighteenth verse we read :— 


“The axe approaches the thirty-four ribs of 
the quick horse, beloved of the gods. Do you 
wisely keep the limbs whole, find out each joint 
and strike.” 


This passage is curious in many respects. 
It refutes the statement of Strabo (xv. 54), 
that the Indians did not slaughter their 
victims, of oparrover 70 iepeiov, adda 
mviyovat, iva pi) AeXw/npévoy add’ OAOKANpOY 
déCwrac rg Oew. It also seems to imply that 
the horses then offered at the sacrifices had 
only thirty-four ribs. This statement, how- 
ever, startled even the orthodox commentators 
in India, and Siyana remarks in his commen- 
tary on this passage, that other animals, such 
as goats, &c., have only twenty-six ribs, as 
might be proved by what he considers as far 
more convincing than ocular evidence, viz., 
a passage from the Brahmanas, in which it 
is said, “Its ribs are twenty-six.” In 
another passage, in his commentary on the 
Satapatha brahmana, xiii. 5, 1, 18, Siyana 
returns to the same subject, but unfortu- 
nately that passage, as edited by Professor 
Weber, is so corrupt, that I at least cannot 
make sense of it, though it is clear that 
Sayana says there that their ribs are thirty- 
six. Another commentator, Mahidhara, ex- 
plaining the Horse-sacrifice, as prescribed in 
the Yagury.da, seems to have no anatomical 
misgivings, but states that the horse has 
thirty-four, goats and other animals twenty- 
six ribs. 

I confess that I was myself very much 
puzzled by the passage in the Rig Veda. It 
was quite clear that the reading katustrimsat, 
thirty-four, cannot be called in question; it 
was equally clear that that number would 
not have been mentioned except for some 
special purpose. That it was the habit of the 
ancient Hindus to count the various bones of 
the human or animal skeleton, may be seen 
in the Law-book of Yagnavalkya iii., 85 seq. 
There we read :— 


“ The neck consists of fifteen bones, a collar- 
bone on each side, and the chin; two at its root, 
and the same on the forehead, the eyes, and the 
cheeks, and the nose of firm bone, The ribs 
with their supports and the Arbudas (Ztppen- 





knorpel) are seventy-two. Two front-bones, four 
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skull-bones of the head, seventeen bones of the 
chest, these are the bones of a man.” 


Similar passages occur elsewhere, and esta- 


blish the fact that the ancient anatomists of 
India made a point of knowing the exact 
number of the bones in the different portions 
of the bodies both of men and animals. 

Not being able to find a satisfactory solu- 
tion of my difficulty, 1 applied to Professor 
Huxley, and I am glad, with his permission, 
to print the following letter, which offers a 
most ingenious, and, to my mind, satisfactory 
solution :— 

“26 Abbey Place, N.W. 


“ My dear Sir,—I have been much interested in 
M. Piétrement’s Mémoire. His work Les Oriyines 
des Chevaux Domestiques is well known to me, but 
[ had paid no particular attention to his incidental 
mention of the 54-ribbed Aryan horse. 

“M. Piétrement’s essay raises three questions. 
The first, Does the passage of Drighatamas’ hymn 
cited, necessarily imply that the horse known to 
him had only thirty-four ribs? The second, Does 
the passage from Siiyana imply, that he asserted 
of his own knowledge that the horses of his time 
in 1400 a.p. had only thirty-four ribs? The 
third, Are there any zoological arguments in favour 
of or against the existence of a breed of 34-ribbed 
horses ? 

“1, Your Latin version of the solitary Vedic pas- 
sage upon which M. Piéstrement relies, admits the 
reading: ‘The axe cuts through [the] thirty-four 
ribs of the quick horse,’ &c. 

“T speak ignorantly, but suppose I am right in 
assuming that there is no more ‘ the’ in the Sans- 
krit than in the Latin. Nevertheless it is upon 
the presence of this definite article that the ques- 
tion turns. For, without it, the passage may 
simply mean that the axe cuts through thirty-four 
ribs out of the thirty-six with which the horse is 
=_— What makes me think that this may 

e the proper signification of the passage is the in- 
quiry I put to myself, For what purpose did the 
sacrificing priest want to cut through the horse’s 
ribs? Surely, in order to disembowel him. But in 
order to do this no one would go through the great 
trouble and labour of chopping through the bony 
parts of the ribs of a horse. Moreover, such a 
proceeding would be incompatible with the objec- 
tion to mangling the horse’s bones, which is 
strongly displayed elsewhere in the Vedic hymn. 

“ But every bony rib ends below in a gristly sub- 
stance, and it is quite easy to cut these ‘costal 
cartilages,’ and then tirning them back, along 
with the breast-bone, the cavity of the chest is 
laid widely open, and the priest readily reaches 
the heart cr the like. 

“ But if every rib ends in a cartilage there must 
be thirty-six cartilages and not thirty-four ? 

“True, but the last pair of ribs is much shorter 
than the others. It is not needful that all the 
thirty-six pairs of costal cartilages should be cut 
through in order to lay the chest thoroughly open ; 
and for sacrificial purposes it may have been in- 
convenient to cut through more than the thirty- 
four ribs which lie in front of it. 

“Tf you are laying open a man’s chest for a post 
mortem examination, you go to work exactly as I 
am supposing the Aryan priest to do. You cut 
through the rib cartilages on each side and take 
them away, along with the breast-bone to which 
they are attached. But, in doing this, you leave 
at least the last two ribs on each side untouched, 
because they are free, so that it is not needful to 
cut them. 

“Tf I were a poet, and made a hymn about a 
post-mortem examination, I might speak of the 
vpsrator’s scalpel ‘cutting throusn the twenty 
ribs,’ without meaning to imply that ca. man of 
the period is devoid of his full complement. 

“2. Does Sayana say that the horses of his time 
had only thirty-four ribs? The passage quoted 





by you does not seem to me to bear that interpre- 
tation at all. 

“3, As tothe zoological aspect of the question. 
Horses may undoubtedly vary not only in the 
number of their ribs, but in the number of their 
dorso-lumbar vertebrae. The latter may be 
twenty-four (as usual), or twenty-three, as in the 
cases cited by Sanson, and also by Legh in his 
Handbuch der Anatomie der Hausthiere ; and the 
former may be eighteen (as usual) or nineteen on 
each side. Unfortunately, I know of no case on 
record (and M. Piétrement seems to have been 
unable to find one) in which either horse, ass, or 
other equine animal had fewer than thirty-eight 
ribs. Ifa 34-ribbed race of horses ever existed, 
I think it ought to turn up as a variety now 
and then. Dut it does not; and what is still 
more to the purpose, we do not find that any of 
the immediate allies of the horse have fewer than 
thirty-six ribs; though they may, as in the case 
of the ass, have only five lumbar vetebrae. 

“Without wishing, in the least, to dogma- 
tise then, 1 must say that the zoological proba- 
bilities appear to me to be dead against M. Piétre- 
ment’s hypothesis; and unless you tell me that 
the Sanskrit text must mean that Dirghatamas’ 
horses had thirty-four ribs and no more, I shall 
take leave to doubt the existence of these 34-ribbed 
steeds. 


“Tam afraid I have troubled you with a very 
long letter, which does not come to much in the 
way of certainty after all..... 

“T remain, 
“ Yours very truly, 
“T. H. Huxcey.” 

I have little doubt that Professor Huxley 
has solved the riddle. It is open to trans- 
late either the thirty-four, or thirty-four ribs ; 
but whether we adopt the one or the other 
rendering, it seems clear that the poet must 
have had some reason for mentioning that 
number. If thirty-four was the usual num- 
ber of a horse’s ribs at his time, then there 4 
seems little reason for giving the number. 
“Cut the ribs” would have conveyed the 
same meaning as “ cut the thirty-four ribs.” 
If, on the contrary, the number thirty-four 
was mentioned because it was exceptional, 
then the poet and his commentators too would 
have said more about the anomaly. Every- 
thing becomes intelligible if we admit that 
in cutting open the horse, two ribs were not 
to be cut, so that they might remain and 
keep the carcase together. In that case to 
mention the number of ribs that were to be 
cut had a purpose, though it is strange that 
tradition, which in India possesses such ex- 
traordinary tenacity in unimportant matters, 
should not have preserved the original pur- 
port of the words of Dirghatamas. I have 
looked in vain for a passage where the 
cutting of the thirty-four ribs in the Horse- 
sacrifice is more fully described; but I 
ought to add that in the oldest descriptions 
of the sacrifice of other animals, preserved in 
the Aitareya-Brahmana and the Srauta- 
Sitras of Alvarayana, nothing is said of 
leaving two ribs undivided. ‘ Twenty-six 
are his ribs,” we read: “let him take them 
out in order ; let him not spoil any limb.” 

Max Miver. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 
ASTRONOMY. 
_ Transit of Venus.—The members of the Egyp- 
tian Expedition have returned to this country, 
bringing with them the photographs of the transit 
taken. at Thebes, deh as was to have been 
expected from Captain Abney’s reputation as a 





scientific photographer, leave nothing to be desired 
as records of the relative positions of the sun and 
Venus. The scale, twenty feet in length, formerly 
used by Mr. De La Rue, at Kew, has been 
erected at Greenwich Observatory, and photo- 

graphs of it will be taken with the various photo- 
heliographs, to determine the optical distortion 

for each instrument. This being duly allowed 

for, a comparison of the diameters of the sun and 

Venus on each photograph, with their ——— 

angular values, will give the scale for each plate 

in terms of which the distance between the 
centres is to be expressed, the diameter of the sun 

being increased by photographic irradiation, while 

that of Venus is diminished, so that the sum of 
the two is sensibly free from this disturbing cause. 

By this process the necessity for a temperature 

correction is entirely obviated, and the photo- 

graphic measures can be included in the same 

scheme of reduction as the eye observations 

(similarly corrected for irradiation where neces- 

sary), on the plan proposed by Sir George Airy. 

This work will be at once commenced, but until 

the whole mass of observations has been discussed, 

nothing but harm will be done by incomplete 

investigations, a point which has been clearly 

brought out by recent discussions in the French 

Academy, where M. Le Verrier protested strongly 

against the publication of the details of observa- 

tions as they arrived, and their partial discussion 

by the use of the Method of Least Squares as a 

mere mill to grind out the solution required. 

Professor Tacchini writes from Muddapir, Bengal, 

that the Italian party under his charge were 

successful both with the spectroscopic and ordi- 

nary observations. The chief points of interest 

are (1) that last external contact occurred ap- 

parently two minutes earlier with the spectroscope 

than with the ordinary eye observation, indicating 

that the apparent diameter of the sun with the 

spectroscope is less than with the ordinary - 
method, which would tend to show (unless the 

difference be accidental) that there is a shallow 

layer of luminous gases below the photosphere. 

(2.) That the spectrum of the atmosphere of 

Venus shows two dark bands in the red correspond- 

ing to two in that of our own atmosphere (near 

B and C), and indicating the presence of aqueous 

vapour. 


Coggia’s Comet.—In the Memorie della Societa 
degli Spettroscopistt Italiani, P. Secchi gives an 
account of his observations of this comet, the 

oints to which he directed special attention be- 
ing four :—(1.) Is the spectrum of the comet the 
same at its greatest brilliancy as at its first appear- 
ance? (2.) Do the bright bands preserve the 
same position and intensity ? (35 What in- 
fluence has the sun’s light on it? and (4.) Is it 
polarized ? . 

The spectrum was compared with that of car- 
bonic oxide and dioxide, and of olefiant gas, 
and P. Secchi concludes, from the relative 
brightness of the bands, that the proper light of 
this comet was probably due, not to a hydro- 
carbon, but to a compound of carbon with oxygen 
at the temperature of the Voltaic arc. No change 
in the position of the bright bands during the whole 
period of observation was detected, though they, 
as well as the continuous spectrum of the nucleus, 
increased enormously in brightness; the latter 
spectrum was found to be polarised, and therefore 
due to reflected sunlight. A similar result was 
obtained by direct observation without the spec- 
troscope, the head being, as in the comet of 1862, 
strongly polarized; the proportion was about 
half that of light reflected from oil-cloth at an 
angle of 45°. Although with a power of 200 
there seemed to be a planetary nucleus more than 
8” in diameter, this was reduced to less than 06 
with a power of 600, and P. Secchi concludes 
that there was no solid nucleus. 

The phases of the nucleus and jets of light ap- 
pear not to have been very well seen at Rome, 
the rough sketches given not showing anything of 
the curious appearances observed in this country, 
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though the strong twilight of northern latitudes 
interfered much with observations here. Though 
not much attention was paid to the tail, curious 
in its ap ce are recorded, the axis 
having at first been the brightest part, but after- 
wards becoming comparatively dark as the tail 
increased in size, till it attained its greatest length 
of 60° on July 18, shortly after perihelion passage 
which occurred on July 9, and before the nearest 
approach to the earth on July 22. Secchi’s obser- 
vations support those of Heis, according to whom 
the tail was not directly opposite to the sun, but 
inclined 23°to the prolongation of the radius vector. 
In the same Memoirs are given the outlines of 
solar prominences assiduously observed in the last 
six months by P. Secchi and Professor Tacchini, 
a work for which the climate of Italy is peculiarly 
suited. 
_ Comets.—Both Encke’s and Winnecke’s comets 
have been found close to their predicted places ; 
the latter, an exceedingly faint object, having been 
seen only at Marseilles. Neither of these comets 
is likely to be visible to the naked eye, or, indeed, 
to any but fairly powerful telescopes, and the chief 
interest attaching to them lies in the circumstance 
that they are regular visitors; Encke’s comet re- 
turning at intervals of about 3} years, and Win- 
necke’s at intervals of rather over 5} years. 


Cape Observations.—The results of the observa- 
tions made at the Cape of Good Hope in 1859 and 
1860, under Sir Thomas Maclear, and reduced by 
his successor, Mr. Stone, have just been published 
in the form adopted for previous years, and will 
prove a welcome addition to the rather scanty 
observations of southern stars hitherto accessible. 


Catalogue of 500 Nebulae—Dr. Schultz has 
communicated to the Monthly Notices for January 
a preliminary catalogue of the 500 Nebulae ob- 
served by him with the Upsala refractor of thirteen 
feet focus, the places being determined by micro- 
metrical measures of distances from comparison 
stars. The positions of these latter are not in all 
eases known with all the accuracy desirable, and 
Dr. Schultz considers that the places of some of 
the nebulae given in this preliminary catalogue 
may have to be slightly modified on this account, 
though even in its present state the catalogue 
is of great value, fairly accurate positions of nebulae 
having been hitherto very limited in number. 


Orbital Movement of 61 Cygni.—In the Comptes 
Rendus M. Flammarion discusses the observations 
of this double star since 1753, with the view of 
showing that the two components are not revoly- 
ing about each other, though from the fact of both 
stars having a large proper motion of nearly the 
same amount and direction, he concludes that they 
are physically connected in some mysterious way. 
A special interest attaches to this double star, 
from the circumstance that it was the first of 
which the distance from the earth was determined, 
the annual parallax, or apparent radius of the 
earth’s orbit at the distance of the star being about 
0-4, from which it results that the actual inter- 
val between the two components (supposing them 
square to the line of sight) is about thirty-seven 
times the interval between the earth and sun, the 
apparent interval being 15”. Now, if the apparent 
path of one star about the other could be found, it 
would be easy to find the actual dimensions of the 
orbit, and from that the combined mass of the 
two stars, Bessel attempted this, and found the 
mass to be about three times that of our sun; but 
his data were insufficient, and M. Flammarion now 
points out that a motion of one star in a straight 
line relatively to the other would satisfy all the 
observations, This would be equivalent to a slight 
difference of proper motion between the two stars ; 

t as we have reason to suppose that no instance 
of rectilinear motion occurs in nature, M. Flam- 
marion’s conclusion that the movement is not 
orbital, though the two stars are physically con- 
nected, will not readily be accepted, considering 
the errors to which measures of the distance be- 
tween two stars are liable, though it must be ad- 





mitted that there is so far no evidence of deflection 


from a straight line. The change in angular 
velocity, however, is the best indication of orbital 
movement, and this does not seem to have been 
discussed by M. Flammarion. Meanwhile the fact 
remains that both these stars are annually carried 
in the same direction over a space nearly equal to 
the distance of Uranus from the sun, 





Dr. A. M. Ross has published a Flora of 
Canada, which we hasten to explain is simply a 
badly compiled and badly printed catalogue of the 
names, Latin and English, of the plants found in 
the Dominion. Introduced and indigenous species 
are not discriminated, but this is a mere detail. 
We should have, however, expected that the com- 
piler would have taken the trouble to correct the 
list before printing it off and sending it out into 
the world; but, judging from the small pro- 
portion (perhaps half) of the names accurately 
spelt, we should have expected too much. Bota- 
nists may, no doubt, easily guess what is intended 
by Caperidaceae, Grassulaceae, Orobandaceae, 
Plantinaceae, &c., yet it is quite inexcusable to 
print such rubbish even in Canada. The same 
Doctor prints a list of the Forest-trees of Canada, 
and refers the ash-tree to the natural order 
Oleraceae (Oleaceae)! an amusing blunder, if it 
had stood alone. 


From a circular received from the Board of 
Managers, we learn that a botanical establishment 
is about to be founded at Chicago. It is to com- 
prise a botanic garden proper, provided with 
suitable houses for the reception of plants requiring 
protection, an arboretum, a garden for general 
floriculture, a botanical museum, an herbarium 
and a botanic library. Contributions of specimens, 
&c., are solicited, with the expectation of suitable 
returns being made at an early date. Mr. H. H. 
Babcock has been appointed director. 


Tue Popular Science Review for January con- 
tains an interesting article on ane a yd 
Plants, by Mr. J. Britten. The writer has had no 
opportunities fur original investigation, but as a 
recapitulation of the facts already known in a 
succinct and collected form, the present article 
will be very welcome to many readers. Rela- 
tively, little is actually known of the mutual 
economy of the and insects thus strangely 
associated, and their life-history can only be traced 
out in the countries where they are at home. Mr. 
Trail, a naturalist in South America at the present 
time, is giving the subject some attention, and 
may be expected to add to our knowledge ; but it 
is not a pleasant task, for the ants, though small 
creatures, sting most atrociously, Although the 
fact that certain parts of some plants (always ?) 
provide a habitation for certain insects-was known 


and published so long ago as 1750 (Herbarium 


Amboinense, Rumphius), very little importance. 


was attached to it, and it is only within the last 
few years that naturalists have taken up the sub- 
ject in a philosophical spirit. Weddell, Ann. Sc. 
Nat., sér. 3, t. xili., 262-67), Schomburghk (Ann. 
and Mag. of Nat. Hist. i. 264), and Belt (Natu- 
ralist in Nicaragua) have done most to create an 
interest in these natural phenomena. One plate, 
and that not a very satisfactory one, illustrates 
Mr. Britten's Pag It is a pity that the subject 
is not more fully illustrated, as good figures would 
have told far more than descriptions. An at- 
tractive little book might be made with more 
complete materials. The parts of plants tenanted 
by ants vary in different species. The following 
list includes most of those at present known :— 
Leguminosae, hollow thorns of various species of 
Acacia; Melastomaceae, inflated leaf-stalks of nu- 
merous species of the genera Tococa, Calophysa, 
Microphysa, Myrmidone, and Maicta; Rubiaceae, 
tuberous root-stocks of the epiphytical genera 
Myrmecodia and Hydnophytum, and the leaf- 
stalks of Remijia sp. ; Gentianaceae, hollow stems 
of Tachia guianensis; Boraginaceae, base of leaf- 
stalks of Cordia nodosa; Verbenaceae, hollow in- 





ternodes of a species of Clerodendron ; Polygon- 
aceae, stems and branches of several species of 
Triplaris ; Artocarpeae, hollow trunk of Cecropia 
peltata ; and finally, the pseudo-bulbs of Schom- 
burgkia tibicina, an orchid. With the exception 
of the Rubiaceous genera Myrmecodia and Hydno- 
phytum, from the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago and tropical Australia, all the plants 
affected, hitherto observed, belong to the New 
World. Doubtless further research in Africa will 
lead to the discovery of analagous cases in that 
country, as several species of Acacia with large 
hollow spines are known to inhabit the tropical 
regions of both sides of the continent. 





Tue attention of scholars interested in post- 
Augustan literature is called to R. Klussmann’s 
Emendationes Frontonianae (Berlin: Calvary, 
1874). Since the appearance of Naber's excellent 
edition of Fronto’s letters in 1867, little has been 
done for the explanation or correction of the text; 
a circumstance which calls for remark, owing to 
the goodness and carefulness of that edition, and 
the rare value of the palimpsest. Besides my own 
paper in the Journal of Philology i, 15-20, to 
which M. Klussmann several times refers in terms 
most flattering to myself, a short paper by Eussner 
in the Rhetnisches Museum, another by M. Kluss- 
mann’s own father and by Lentsch in the Philo- 
logus, and a brief note by rege | Wordsworth, 
Journal of Philology i. 160, to which I may be 
allowed to add some corrections by the Master of 
Trinity in his edition of the Phaedrus, little has 
been done to elucidate this most interesting col- 
lection. In Emendationes Frontonianae M, Kluss- 
mann has made a most valuable addition to these 
materials. The book is indeed indispensable to 
every student of Fronto, not only on its own 
merits, though these are very considerable, con- 
taining as it does careful lists of Frontonian 
usages, rare words and forms, &c., as well as many 
clever corrections ; but even more as including a 
most accurate re-examination of the palimpsest by 
Studemund, who is well known to spare no 
labour in the minutest scrutiny of such priceless 
treasures as these unfortunately fragmentary 
leaves. How difficult to decipher these sometimes 
are, was known long ago; M. Rieu’s collation, 
which forms the basis of Naber's edition, settled 
much; but many passages still remained where 
the reading was doubtful, in spite of all pains ; 
and where Studemund’s scrutiny will be found to 
differ materially from both him and Mai. Stude- 
mund does not, of course, profess to read many 
passages—indeed, thinks they cannot be read 
certainly without the help of new chemical 
applications ; but all that can be made out is here 
given minutely, as well as various often felicitous 
emendations of his own. They form a worthy 
pendant to the Analecta Liviana. R, Enus. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
PuysicaL Socrery (Saturday, January 30). 


Proressor G. Carry Foster, F.R.S., Vice-Pre- 
sident, in the Chair. Mr. J. Mostyn Salter was 
elected a Member of the Society. Mr. Becker 
described and exhibited an optical bench, con- 
structed by him in accordance with the plans of 
Professor Clifton, for the purpose of showing the 
various phenomena of the interference and dif- 
fraction of light. Mr. A. Schuster afterwards 
spoke at some length on “ Electrical Theories,” 
criticising the received views with regard to several 
points, especially the explanations commonly given 
of the origin of thermo-electricity and its con- 
nexion with contact-electricity and the so-called 
Peltier effect. It was announced that the annual 
general meeting, for the election of officers and 
council for the ensuing twelve months, and other 


business, would be held on Saturday, Feb. 13. 


AntHropoLocicaL Institute (February 9). 


Coronet A. Lane Fox, President, in the Chair. 
A paper by the Rev. Wentworth Webster, M.A., 
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was read, entitled, “The Basque and the Kelt: 
an examination of a paper by Mr. Boyd Dawkins, 
F.R.S., on ‘ The Northern Range of the Basques,’ 
in the Fortnightly Review of September, 1874.” 
The authcr commenced by pointing out the 
danger of the tendency to extreme specialisation 
among scientific men of the present day, and pro- 
ceeded to show how the “Basque problem” had 
suffered through that special treatment. It had 
been taken up by pure philologists and pure 
anthropologists, who had viewed it only from 
their particular standpoints, and had too much 
neglected historical and archaeological researches, 
folk-lore, literature, drama, and, strangest of all, 
the physical characteristics of the present Basques. 
The chief object of the author was to show how 
inconclusive was the evidence of anthropology 
alone, and to examine Mr, Dawkins’s arguments. 
He considered, firstly, that philology had demon- 
strated the Basque language to be agglutinative ; 
secondly, that Humboldt’s conclusion is correct as 
to the existence of Basque names in the classical 
itineraries of Spain; and thirdly, that although 
the identity of Basque and Iberian cannot be con- 
sidered to be perfectly demonstrated, the degree of 
its probability is very high. The special point of 
dispute was the conclusion of Mr. Boyd Dawkins 
that “the former presence of an Iberian race in 
Armorica is demonstrated by Dr. Broca’s map of 
the stature and complexion of the peoples of 
France.” The author at great length examined 
and analysed the map referred to and the statistics 
cited in the paper, and found that the evidence 
from anthropology alone did not seem sufficient to 
support the theory combated, and all other evi- 
dence would appear to be opposed to it. He 
maintained that the purest Basques were a tall 
fair people, although lately represented to be 
short and swarthy. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., expressed his 
——— that theauthor had brought forward 
no philological evidence whatever in support of his 
views. Philology had its value, but it could not 
be accepted as a test of race. He repelled the 
charge of the author of the paper as to the inac- 
curacies of his (Prof. Dawkins’s) historical review 
of the Basque question, and maintained that he 
was borne out by facts in abundance, some of 
which he recapitulated. He further gave a 
general summary of his argument as expounded 
in the article criticised by Mr. Webster. 

Prince L. Lucien Bonaparte thought that the 
truth lay between the views of the specialists, 
namely, those of the philologists on the one hand, 
and ethnologists on the other, for it was a bold 
theory to advance that language is a test of race, 
and it was a no less bold opinion that language 
should be rejected as evidence in the question. 
There were examples of races which had entirely 
lost their originallanguage. The Celt of Cornwall 
was still a Celt in spite of his loss of the ancient 
language, and there are many pure Basques who 
know nothing of the Basque lenguage. In Pam- 
plona Basque was spoken less than two hundred 

ears ago, and the change of language there might 
taken as the exception that proves the rule. 


That the majority, however, of the Basque-speak- 
ing peoples are not Basques, it would — 
to suppose; and in such a case, and where the 
Basque has not been recently introduced, language 
may be considered as a fair test of race. On the 
whole it was difficult, the speaker felt, to disagree 
with the author of the paper. The immense 
majority of the inhabitants of St. Jean de 
Luz are Basques physically, and they speak the 
Basque language with a pure accent. It was not 
easy to determine whether and why the dark or 
fair element prevailed among the Basques and 
among families, too, who for five or six genera- 
tions retained Basque names. That seemed to 
involve a contradiction, and to present a problem 
which he would leave for solution to the anthro- 
pologist. 

Professor Busk, F.R.S., ed with Dr. Broca 
in his determination of a dolichocephalic type of 





skulls of the inhabitants of Guipuscoa, and that 
it is typically a Twenty-one per cent. of 
French atin xing people are brachycephalic. 
He remarked on the close similarity, or almost 
identity, of the Basque area, as depicted by Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte in his maps and by Dr. Broca 
in his memoir, determined, as it would appear, 
upon totally independent data. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke vindicated the claims of phi- 
lology as a branch of anthropology and of natural 
science. He stated that the Basque area of W. 
von Humboldt was to be much limited, and that 
the later Iberian, which was connected with the 
cultivated Sumerian, was to be distinguished from 
it. The Basque language had African affinities 
with the Houssa, &c., and was thus connected 
with dark populations. The fair people in the 
Basque countries were descended from Iberian and 
other refugees. 

The Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A., as a philologist, 
maintained that language could not be held to be 
a test of race; it was a test only of social con- 
tact. He thought a great part of Mr. Webster’s 
paper was beside the point. The author seemed 
to think only of the Basque language, and did 
not appear to look sufficiently at generalities. The 
agglutinative Basque of the author well represented 
the opinion of Professor Dawkins. The Basque 
being the only non-Aryan language of Western 
Europe, it was evidently the language of a people 
occupying the country before the inroad of the 
Celts. Referring to the names of places, he (Mr. 
Sayce) was of opinion that nothing could be more 
misleading to a philologist than to rely upon them 
for guidance in his investigations. 

Mr. J. Rhys held that philology could do little 
towards the solution of the Basque problem. The 
Basque was a phonetic dialect. 

Mr. W. J. Van Eys said that reference having 
been made to the authority of Humboldt, he would 
remark that it appeared to him that that great 
author had not proved the Basques to be Iberian. 

Professor Hughes thought that the author had 
somewhat misapprehended the scope and drift of 
Professor Dawkins’s argument. 

Dr. J. Simms also gave his experiences of the 
em characteristics of the Basques as he had 
ately seen them, and testified to the admixture of 
fair and dark elements noted by Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte in his remarks. He gave further facts 
corroborative of Mr. Webster’s observations. 





GxoLoeicaL Socrery (Wednesday, February 10). 


J. Evans, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
A paper was read “On the Phosphorite Deposits 
of North Wales,” by Mr. D. C. Davies. These 
deposits are an extension of those discovered in 
1863 near Cwmgyen, a few miles from Oswestry, 
and described by Dr. Voelcker before the British 
Association at the Birmingham meeting in 1865. 
The phosphatic bed occurs in the upper part of 
the Bala limestone, and consists of blackish shales 
containing irregular nodules, the surface of which 
is usually coated with a thin lustrous black in- 
crustation of a graphitic mineral. The nodules 
are richer in phosphate than the surrounding beds, 
but the average yield of the deposits taken asa 
whole is about 46 per cent. of tribasic phosphate 
of lime. The bed may be traced persistently over 
an area of many miles, and is likely to be of great 
economic value. The probable origin of the 
phosphate of lime is a question still open to dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Rooke Pennington described “The Bone- 
caves in the neighbourhood of Castleton, Derby- 
shire.” His descriptions applied to several caverns 
in the Mountain Limestone, which contained de- 
posits of very various ages, some extending to 
comparatively recent times. The most important 
of these ossiferous deposits is that at Windy Knoll 
quarry, where a fissure in the limestone has 
yielded an ae collection of mammalian 
remains, which were described in a paper by Pro- 
fessor Boyd Dawkins “On the Mammalia found 





at Windy Knoll.” It is not necessary to notice 
these communications at length, since the discov. 

of which they chiefly treat has already been no- 
ticed in the Acapemy (No. 113, p. 18; No. 181, 
p- 515). 





Socrery or ANTIQUARIES (Thursday, Feb. 11). 


A COMMUNICATION was read from Dr. Keller, con- 
cerning a bronze statuette of the Gaulish Jupiter, 
found in the Canton Valais. The god is represented 
with one hand uplifted, as if in the act of pouring 
out wine. 

A cast was exhibited of a bronze object dis- 
covered in Lake Neufchatel, which has hitherto 
been a puzzle to antiquaries. Only one other ex- 
ample has been found. The shape of this curious 
object is, roughly speaking, like that of a pistol ; 
but what represents the stock is not solid, but 
formed of a bent plate of bronze. The two sides 
of this plate are connected by a wire, on which 
three rings are hung. No satisfactory conjecture 
has been made as to the use to which it could be 
applied. ; 

A paper by Mr. Westropp was read, showing 
the pw se universal use of the filfot cross as an 
ornament. It occurs on pottery at Hissarlik, and 
on Greek coins. In the latter case it probabl 
originated in an attempt to decorate the punc 
mark, which has a rough resemblance to the filfot. 
Among the Buddhists it was employed as a sym- 
bol of resignation. It occurs also in China and 
in Central America. 





Roya Soctrery (Thursday, February 11). 


Tue following papers were read: “On the Struc- 
ture and Development of Myriothela,” by Dr. 
Allman; “Some Particulars of the Transit of 
Venus across the Sun, December 9, 1814, observed 
on the Himalaya Mountains, Mussoorie,” and “ Ap- 

endix to Note, dated November, 1873, on White 
Tises in the Solar Spectrum,” by J. B. N. Hen- 
nessey. 





New Swakspere Society (Friday, February 12), 


F, J. Furnivatt, Esq., Director, in the Chair. 
The names of twenty new members were an- 
nounced, and the Treasurer’s cash-account for 1874, 
as audited by Mr. H. B. Wheatley and Mr. Smart, 
was read. A sheet of Dr. B. Nicholson’s edition 
of the quarto of Henry V., which is nearly finished, 
was laid on the table. The papers read were: 
—1]. On the ag grey re Plays of Muce- 
dorus and Faire Em, by Richard Simpson, Esq. 
2. On a New Metrical Test for settling the Chro- 
nology of Shakspere’s Plays, by Professor J. K. 
Ingram, LL.D. 3. Notes of German Shakspere- 
Literature, by Professor E. Dowden, LL.D. 4. 
Characteristics of Ben Jonson, by E. H. Pickers- 
gill, Esq. Mr. Simpson showed that Mucedorus 
had been attributed to Shakspere on the strength 
of additions made for a representation at Court 
some time between 1605 and 1610, when Shak- 
spere was head of the King’s players. He showed 
that Faire Em belonged to a series of plays reflect- 
ing upon Greene and Peele, all of which were 
attributed to Shakspere long before the discovery 
of the allusion to him in the Groatsworth of Wit 
revealed the antagonism between the men. He 
showed that Greene had attacked Faire Em and 
its author virulently in 1591, and that the play 
referred to dramatic and literary incidents; 
that “ William the Conqueror” was meant for 
William Kemp, and “ Manville,” another of the 
characters, for Greene. The play belonged to 
Lord Strange’s players, and contained | allu- 
sions a intelligible out of Lancashire. 2. 
Professor Ingram’s new test was the “ speech- 
ending” one, a av of the unstopt-line test. 
In early plsys, nearly all the speeches end with 
the end of a line; in the Two Gentlemen of Verona 
236 speeches doso; while in the late plays very 
few do; in the Tempest only 16. Professor 
Ingram has found this test hold good for several 
early and late plays, and he proposes to try all the 
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plays with it. 3. Professor Dowden first urged 
on the Society the duty of preparing a Hand-book 
of Shakspere Literature, by which a student, even 
in the wilds of a Godless Irish college, might 
know what had been written on any play or point 
he wished to study ; and then an Annual Report, 
like that of the German Shakspere Society, on all 
the Shaksperian material of the past year. The 
Professor then sketched in a pleasing and vivid 
way the works of German Shakspere writers 
which he had lately read: those of Genée, Albert 
Oohn, Franz Horn, Professor Kobersteen, Lemcke; 
Ulrici, Karl Elze, and Hertzberg (highly praised) ; 
Delius (first and alone in his line), Bodenstedt, 
Flathe (the smasher of all other critics, the adorer 
of himself), Hebler, Vischer, Benno Tschischwitz 
amg his interesting Hamlet parallels from Gior- 

no Bruno), Rétscher, Otto Ludwig (with ad- 
mirable points), Eduard Vehse, H. von Friesen, 
Moriz Carriere (grouping Shakspere with Michael 
Angelo, Holbein, &c.), Riimelin (the iconoclast), 
Gervinus the famous, Kreyssig (the German 
nearest to the English school), &c. 4. Mr. E. H. 
Pickersgill contrasted Ben Jonson’s treatment of 
character with Shakspere’s: the one put quali- 
ties into clothes, the other held the mirror up to 
nature. Jonson’s men were all folly in comedy, 
all crime in tragedy; Shakspere’s mghtly mixed 
in both. Still, many of Jonson’s characters were 
very striking; his plots were admirable, his lyrics 
delightful, his masks unequalled, his pictures of 
manners most valuable. hough far from Shak- 
spere, he was second in the Elizabethan drama to 
him alone. 

Lonpon ANTHROPOLOGICAL Socrery (Friday, 
Feb. 12). 


Dr. Cuarnock, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read:—“ Literary Dutch 
in Old English Provincialisms,” by Dr. Alex. 
V. W. Bikkers. The author endeavours to support 
certain points of Schleicher’s evolution theory 
as _— to linguistic phenomena. Dr. Simms, 
of New York, exhibited and described several 
Egyptian skulls (some ancient), and remarked on 
the corresponding habits of the ages which they 
represented. Dr. Carter Blake, Mr. H. B. 
Churchill, Mr. A. L. Lewis, and the President 
joined in the discussion. 





Roya AsrronomicaL Sociery (Friday, Feb. 12). 


Art the annual general meeting for the election of 
officers, &c., the Report of the Council was pre- 
sented, and extracts from it read. This was a 
ms document giving a pretty complete account 
of the progress of Astronomy during the past year 
under the heads of reports from a large number of 
observatories, and notices of important discoveries 
and investigations both at home and abroad. The 
biographies of deceased Fellows included those 
of Hanssen and Midler, and the whole Report 
was, as usual, ordered to be printed as the Feb- 
ruary number of the Monthly Notices. The 
President (Professor J. C. Adams) then delivered 
his address on the 7 meme oe of the medal to Pro- 
fessor d’Arrest, of Copenhagen, for his Catalogue 
of 2000 Nebulae, and other researches. After a 
masterly review of the work of the two Herschels 
in this branch of astronomy, Professor Adams 
ve an account of the successful attempt made 
y Professor d’Arrest to obtain accurate positions 
of a limited number of nebulae with a small tele- 
scope of only four inches aperture, and of the 
great work which he afterwards carried out with 
the fine Copenhagen refractor of eleven inches 
aperture, in the course of which many new nebulae 
were discovered. From a comparison of his ob- 
servations with those of Sir John Herschel, Pro- 
fessor d’Arrest concluded that the nebulae 
Observed by him had a proper motion of 0’-4 on 
the average, the measures not being accurate 
enough for determination of the individual 
motions. This, the President pointed out, was an 
important step towards forming an estimate of the 
distances of these bodies, in default of direct 





measures of parallax which were at present beyond | method, and do full justice to Mr. George. 


our reach, and the address concluded with a re- 
view of the recent labours of other observers in 
the same field—Schénfeld, Laugier, and Schultz, 
the last named having lately formed a catalogue 
of 500 nebulae, in which the places are determined 
with a degree of accuracy far surpassing all pre- 
vious results in the field which Professor d’Arrest 
first explored. 








FINE ART. 


Etchings on the Loire and in the South of 
France, with Descriptive Letterpress. By 
Ernest George, Architect, Author of 
“Etchings on the Mosel.” (London: 
John Murray, 1875.) 


Many readers will remember the volume of 
etchings which Mr. George published last 
year under the title Hichings on the Mosel, 
and the letter they elicited from Mr. Ruskin, 
which was widely circulated by the news- 
papers. The general purport of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s manifesto—which did not refer to Mr. 
George’s work alone, but included or im- 
plied a severe criticism on much that has 
been done by the greatest masters—was to 
affirm the incapacity of etching to render 
chiaroscuro beyond the limits of simple sug- 
gestion; and he used Mr. George’s work as 
a position from which Rembrandt and other 
professional etchers could be conveniently 
attacked. The new etcher was warmly 
praised for having shown a “ fine, serene 
sense of light-and-shade,” yet gently blamed 
for having, in spite of that naturally serene 
sense, wasted labour vainly in useless 
shading with the etching-needle, when the 
proper instrument of chiaroscuro was the 
brush. He was also told, in a kindly pa- 
tronising way, that when he had learned 
what true light-and-shade was, he would do 
this no longer, and that this learning might 
be acquired by means of a few careful 
studies with brush or chalk. And then 
came one of the most definite affirmations 
ever made by a writer on art: “All fine 
etchings are done with few lines.” This is 
equivalent to a condemnation of much work 
done by the old masters, and of the entire 
modern school which etches from pictures ; 
it also implies disapproval of much modern 
work done independently. For example, if 
Mr. Ruskin is right, Rembrandt was wrong 
in all his shaded etchings; so was Claude ; 
and so in modern times are such etchers as 
Flameng, Rajon, and Unger, who work from 
pictures, or Palmer, Hook, and Tayler in 
the English Etching Club. But to all these 
men and their followers who had gone wrong, 
one etcher could at length be opposed who 
was going right, or would go right if he 
followed the advice given him, and that one 
was Mr. Ernest George. 

The temptation is really very great to take 
up the subject in the spirit of advocacy, and 
dwell upon the weak points in Mr. George’s 
work, instead of quietly and candidly giving 
it the measure of appreciation which is its 
due. It would be much easier to write a 
strong article on the subject than a just one, 
and there would be this excuse for such a 
proceeding, that as one side of the truth has 
been greatly overstated, the effect of over- 
stating the other side would be simply to 
restore the balance. Let us avoid, however, 


this too natural tendency to the controversial 











| His precise position in the art is that of a 


cultivated amateur who has worked within 
narrow limits, and succeeded in producing 
very charming and interesting plates, which 
are really all that they claim to be. More 
genuine work has never been published, and 
by genuine work I do not mean etchings 
done in some particular manner that I 
happen to like, but etchings in which the 
artist has proposed to himself from the first 
to do certain things, and then has either 
really done them, or else let you see where 
he has failed, without trying to hide his 
discomfiture under a pretence of doing some- 
thing different. In calling Mr. George an 
amateur, I wish to establish a distinction 
between his work and that of eminent con- 
temporaries who are artists. These etchings 
are not to be compared, for technical power 
and resource, with such work as that of 
Rajon and Unger, for example. In their 
hands etching has twenty different ways of 
expressing things, and the artist chooses the 
way that best expresses what he has to do 
at: the moment, so that such etching as 
theirs is like an organ with many stops, 
while Mr. George has only one kind of 
execution at command, and little or no 
power of executive contrast and combina- 
tion. And even though Mr. George’s organ 
hus but one stop, he has to keep very 
strictly to a particular sort of tune. He 
draws architecture well, because his pro- 
fessional education has enabled him clearly 
to understand it, and also because this pro- 
fessional application of intellect has been 
accompanied by strong affection, without 
which all fine art is mere cinders and ashes ; 
but he does not draw anything else so well 
as architecture. In this respect there is an 
immense distance between Mr. George and 
Martial, for example. Mr. George has a far 
finer sense of architectural majesty and 
beauty than Martial has, but then Martial 
can draw anything that comes in his way 
with the most dexterous skill, and never 
betray imperfect accomplishment anywhere. 

Mr. George has not followed Mr. Ruskin’s 
recommendation to give up shading, and 
etch with few lines. There is, indeed, quite 
as much shading in this set of plates as 
there was in the first, and one plate may be 
mentioned (Plate X. Loches: “The Tower 
of Agnes Sorel”) which is a decided attempt 
in the direction of full chiaroscuro, and not 
by any means a failure. Still, it does not 
seem to me that the strong point of Mr. 
George’s work lies in his shading, and this 
for a reason which may be very easily ex- 
plained. Generally speaking, there 1s too 
much texture in his shaded parts of build- 
ings and foregrounds, and that not the true 
texture of the surfaces represented. This is 
a great peril in all kinds of engraving. 
Burin-work is often full of false texture of 
the most glaring kind; indeed, so common 
is it in engraving that we often have to 
overlook the foreground to avoid it, and get 
to the distances, which seem truer, because 
the lines are finer, closer, and less obtrusive. 
Unless texture can be truly rendered, the 
best rule is to have as little of it as possible, 
especially in shadow. The great fault is to 
give a strong texture to the engraving when 
it cannot be made to look like natural sur- 
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faces. I am glad to see that Mr. George 
knows the incalculable value of blank paper 
for open sky. There is nothing like it for 
space and serenity. It misses the sky’s 
gradations, of course, but it has far more 
of the celestial quality than any shading 
that may be done with the point ever can 
have ; and there is another thing to be con- 
sidered, which Mr. George has probably 
found out, namely, the great economy of 
labour over the whole plate which results 
from the omission of shading in the sky, for 
if that is finished laboriously, then the same 
minute discrimination of tones must be car- 
ried out everywhere, and it is that which 
costs time and trouble in etching. 

Enough, however, of these technical mat- 
ters. Let us now speak of the enjoyment 
with which the artist has visited many 
quaint and interesting old places, an enjoy- 
ment fully communicated to us by his art. 
He goes to Orleans, and etches there the old 
flamboyant doorway of that fragmentary 
church St. Jacques. At Blois he chooses an 
interior, the interior of the chdteaw, and 
etches the chimney-piece of Louis XII., an 
edifice of carved stone reaching from floor 
to ceiling ; but Mr. George also studies the 
outside of the building, and draws for us the 
magnificent external staircase of Francis I. 
At Amboise he gives an imposing view of 
the chiteau and bridge, and another study, 
one of the most interesting in the.volume, 
representing the curious and beautiful chapel 
of St. Hubert, which is perched on a stone- 
cased rock that looks just like a tower. 
Then we come to the strange fantastic 
poetical castle of Chenonceaux, which is 
built upon a bridge over the Cher, the castle 
which Diane de Poitiers coveted and got, 
and which Catherine de Medicis coveted too 
and got afterwards by the simple process of 
turning the other lady out when Henry II. 
died. Mr. George has thoroughly felt the 
romantic beauty of this extraordinary build- 
ing, and etched it so lightly and delicately 
that the etching is like a dream. He has 
also a brilliant plate of the Warder’s Tower 
at Chenonceaux, in which darker shades and 
touches are employed with great force and 
skill. Then we have old timber houses at 
Tours, a street view so entirely mediaeval 
that nothing but the figures and sign-boards, 
and a drayman’s waggon, reminds us of 
modern times. Mr. George was particularly 
pleased with Loches, for its gateway and 
castle: he gives three etchings of this place, 
and would willingly have made others if the 
proportions of the work had permitted it. 
At Angers he sketches a beautiful and very 
original white stone Renaissance palace 
called the ‘“ Hotel de Pincé.” At Cahors 
his attention is inevitably arrested by the 
magnificent mediaeval bridge, with its three 
stately towers, and he draws it so as to ex- 
hibit the strange grandeur of it to advantage. 
He goes to Toulouse, and draws the interior 
of the cathedral from the nave, which is 
vaulted in one vast stone arch of sixty-two 
feet span, and from which you see, as in a 
picture, or as the scenery of the stage is seen 
from the body of a theatre, a choir and aisles 
of flamboyant Gothic, very delicately and 
beautifully treated in this etching. The view 


of Carcassonne gives the citadel from the old 
bridge. 





“ Founded on a rock,” he says, “ this citadel of 
a bygone time stands undisturbed with its inner 
and outer girdle of massive walls and towers. The 
outer walls and ramparts still remain just as they 
were completed and left by St. Louis in the thir- 
teenth century, and earlier even than his time is 
the massive old bridge from which our sketch is 
taken.” 


Mr. George also gives us a view of the 
towers of Carcassonne from the wall, full of 
interesting constructive detail. At Narbonne 
he sketches the old houses which cross the 
water without interruption, and the sketch 
includes the Hétel de Ville and the cathe- 
dral. On the Rhone he is attracted by Arles 
and Avignon, places which nobody ever 
forgets who has once seen them, and 
he does not hesitate to sketch such well- 
known and often-illustrated things as the 
cloister of St. Trophemus (with the saint’s 
well), Avignon seen from the river, and the 
old bridge and chapel of St. Benazet. 


This rather dry enumeration of the sub- 
jects will give, to all who know France, a 
good general idea of their character. All 
the plates are interesting, for Mr. George 
has the observation of the architect, com- 
bined with a good eye for what is pictu- 
resque in accidental groupings, and for the 
effect of light on buildings; but some of the 
plates are more refined and poetical than 
others. The Castle of Amboise with the 
bridge so strongly recalls the warm light of 
a summer afternoon on the Loire that it 
seems mellow and golden to the imagination. 
The Chapel of St. Hubert is an exceedingly 
beautiful example of treatment, which is 
elegant in the strictest sense of the word, 
and even distinguished, so far is it above 
the false finish of vulgar draughtsmanship ; 
and yet so observant of everything that 
could help to make us feel the exquisite grace 
of the real building, which looks as if it had 
been erected for the vigils of Sir Galahad. 
Chenonceau is another of Mr. George’s most 
delicate plates, but I am rather inclined to 
think that the full beauty of that unique 
edifice is felt even more strongly still when 
you see it at a sufficient distance to get a 
good reflection of it in the river." The gate- 
way of Loches, one of the grandest mediaeval 
tower-gateways in France, has often been 
drawn before, but never better than here. 
One of the most perfectly beautiful things in 
the whole book is the white Renaissance 
palace at Angers, already mentioned, but 
well worth mentioning again for the great 
merits of the drawing, independently of the 
beauty of the structure itself; the mere etch- 
ing is so airy and light and so refined in 
manner, the distinction between building 
and sky being frequently marked by no- 
thing but the faintest of faint outlines, which 
is yet enough, and the shaded sides being 
but just a little darker, so that you are made 
to feel how white the building is, while all 
the curious ins and outs of it, the curves 
and angles, the arcades, cornices, pilasters, 
are as distinctly explained as they could be 
in the most elaborate engraving. Itis, how- 
ever, always the material in the middle 
distance, or rather in what the French call 
le second plan, the first plane after the 
foreground, which Mr. George deals with 
most happily. His foregrounds are usually 
rather coarse and unmeaning, while his 





distances are uniformly slight in the ex- 
treme, unless the distance is itself the sub- 
ject, as in the citadel of Carcassonne. But 
whatever may be said in the way of technical 
criticism, the general impression which these 
etchings leave is very delightful. They are 
well worth having, and worth keeping too; 
for it does not follow that work will be soon 
exhausted merely because it is not greatly 
laboured. Pleasant as were the etchings on 
the Mosel, I decidedly think that on the 
whole the present publication is stronger 
and more beautiful. Finer subjects could 
not be chosen, and there is not another 
etcher living who would or could interpret 
them in this peculiar and very interesting 
way. I do not wish to imply that Mr. 
George is the greatest of living etchers, or 
anything like it ; indeed, he evidently makes 
no claim to be more than an amateur of 
etching, having the knowledge of a pro- 
fessional architect at his disposal ; but it may 
be said with perfect truth that nobody living 
etches architecture with such thorough know- 
ledge of structure, in combination with such 
a delicate appreciation of the effect of light 
on buildings. P. G. Hamerron,. 








THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 
(Second Notice.) 


Tas year, as in previous instances, the | gsm 
portrait-painter in the Gallery is Mr. J. C. Moore. 
Robert, son of R. Norman Shaw, Esq., a handsome 
boy of some five years of age, is seated on an 
antique chair, holding reins and whip for playing 
at horses; finely done, but a little too meagre in 
surface. Winifred Holiday, with a fiddle, and in 
a whitish dress, is another very agreeable child- 
portrait. The Marquis of Downshire is still 
younger than the other boy, with a pink-and-white 
complexion, and a certain air about him which 
foreshadows the aristocrat. His dress is blackish 
grey ; he handles a hoopand stick, which might be 
more entirely in keeping with an outdoor subject 
than with one where a chair covered with crimson 
Utrecht velvet forms the chief background object. 
Little Agnes, with golden hair, in an old-fashioned 
garden, has the puffball of a dandelion in her 
hand. Evidently Mr. Moore is, as he deserves to 
be, much in request with “ parents and guardians” 
for their infant charges. The Portratt by Mr. James 
Macbeth is also in a bright lightsome key of 
colour; a lady in a Japanese dress, holding a shell 
to her ear. Mr. Clifford's best portrait is that of The 
Earl of Tankerville; carefully handled, and with 
an apposite look of habitual command in the face, 
while all details of costume are: of the most in- 
conspicuous sort. Miss Helen Thornycroft ex- 
hibits a Study of a Head, a warm-natured lady, 
with impulse and resolve in her countenance. 
Miss Edith Martineau shows completer training 
in her half-figure named 


“ There is a garden in her face, 
Where roses and white lilies blow ;” 


which is considerably like, and not much inferior 
to, portraits which Professor Poynter has displayed 
from time to time. We cannot say, however, that 
the expectation of freshness and amenity raised by 
the motto is at all fulfilled bythe pictured visage ; 
and must conclude that Miss Martineau has been 
less successful in catching the character of her 
sitter than in the artistic execution of her work. 
Blue china figures prominently in the back- 
ground. 

In treating of the miscellany of skilful or plea- 
saut landscapes which this Gallery contains, we 
shall take them much as they come on the walls, 
without preciser ordering. 

Darvall, From the Campanile of Torcelio: a 
beautiful and serviceable lagoon-study, giving @ 
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bird's-eye view, almost like a map or plan in 
uality, yet rightly picture-like—the colour capital. 
enrvy Moore, Afternoon, Cardigan Bay: fine, 
with its varied cloudy sky. After Sunset, Nor- 
mandy: somewhat out of this excellent painter's 
usual way, with a deep-red sky canopying the 
land. F. G. Cotman, Wargrave Church, from 
the Thames: a winter scene, with leafless trees and 
sere sedges, all touched off with uncommon light- 
ness and elegance. Alfred Parsons, The Dead and 
Dying: a park-view in late autumn, full of easy 
truth. Joseph Knight, A Morass: a compara- 
tively large work, fine and dark. It has been a 
heavy rainy day, and the sky is setting-in for the 
evening darkness, as a man launches his punt upon 
the mere: very complete in realism, and in simple 
depth of sentiment. After Sundown, by the same 
painter, claims similar encomium. T. M. Hemy, 
On the Tyne: much like the work of Mr. C. 
Napier Hemy, with rather less strongly marked 
manner; the subject well characterised by its 
crowded shipping, its smoky vapours, and its 
yt pale riverside buildings. The Travwlers, 
Morning, by the other Hemy, is a bold able work, 
with effective lines of composition—the manipu- 
lation very simple, as well as telling. Arthur 
Severn, Hail-Storm at Venice, June, 1872: a 
noticeable study of something which the painter 
has evidently seen, and fixed his attention upon. 
The drift of hail rains down the hollows of the 
Ducal Palace and the State Prison in sidelong 
spouts, as if from a syringe, its edges scattered 
by the wind. Street stalls and café-chairs are 
overturned: men drag lustily at a fishing-boat, 
and Jash it on toa post on the pavement. Cheyne 
Wall:, Old Chelsea, before the Embankment, shows 
the line of shops, and that huddled group of old 
houses reaching up towards Battersea bridge which 
the improvements have swept away, and which resi- 
dents in the locality could not manage to regret in 
spite of its picturesqueness. The church tower 
also forms a principal object in this well-studied 
composition. Tom Lloyd, Low Tide: carefully 
rendered, with the recession of its waves, one 
behind the other, grey-tinged and yellow-tinged. 
Albert Goodwin, an unnamed subject, No. 
231: fine, and not unlike Alfred Hunt in 
style. A flock of sheep winds over a hilly 
moor, with a stream in twilight lumour in 
the hollow. Gertrude Martineau, Recollection 
of an Autumn Evening at Hampstead: expressed 
with a soothing charm of sentiment; blue mist 
lingers and deepens under a pale yet rich sky, 
orange and salmon-tinted. Mrs. Bodichon, Corn- 
Jield, Sussex: rapid, vigorous work: the trees 
move, and the whole scene lives. Near the Land's 
End has what it should have as the primary ele- 
ments of the subject—wildness and space. Thomas 
J. Watson, Moonlight, Corbridge: very good, and 
not much unlike a David Cox; the turbid grey 
sky strikingly given. Tristram J. Ellis, Loch 
Awe: one of the larger landscapes, grandly felt, 
and realized manfully. The lake broods, dark 
like indigo: the hills, with snow in their hollows, 
are silent, and almost untrodden, save for the 
hardy close-cropping sheep ; a great slope of ver- 
dure reaches upwards to the right. Weedon, 
Mountain Burn near Kinlochewe, Ross-shire: true 
in observation, and intelligently handled. Robert 
Macbeth, London Lights: as much figure-subject 
as landscape,—a stage-coach of the present day, 
pausing at a country-tavern near London, whose 
multitudinous lights give massed lustre and 
meaning to the distance. This is an excellent 
little picture, which one can look at long. Bed- 
ford, Slopes of Skiddaw: solid in tint and tone, 
and altogether a superior work. 


Numerous as are the landscapes which we have 
here briefly noticed, there are still many others 
deserving attentive inspection, whether by visitor 
or critic. We can only name—C. R. Aston, 
A Winter Sunset on the Tiber—Rome from the 
Pincian ; O. E. Holloway, Old Shoreham; F. A. 
Hopkins, 4 Wet Day at Hospenthal, Pass of St. 
Gothard ; Auna Blunden, Venetian Fishing-boats ; 





C. H. Cox, Winter in the Mersey; Hamilton 
Macallum, Catching Sprats— Wind off Shore; A. 
E. Fisher, At Mouth Mill, near Clovelly; J. J. 
Bannatyne, Ardchormel Castle, Loch Awe; G. Li. 
Hall, The Tide of the Solway; John Parker, On 
the Thames near Sutton Courtenay; Donaldson, 
The Teme at Ludlow, Evening—The Reader's 
House, Ludlow—The Teme at Tenbury, Morning ; 
Pilsbury, The Garrulous Brook ; William Moore, 
Watting to Cross the Dudden Sands; Frank Walton, 
The Castle-bridge under Sleive Donard, co. Down ; 
W.S. Goodwin, Evening; Bingley, Winter; R. 
W. Fraser, Cox's Pits, near Bedford—On the 
Ouse, December; John Parke, By the Brooklet ; 
Cuthbert Rigby, Forge Hill, Eskdale, Cumberland ; 
Peter Toft, On the Mattentwiete Canal, Ham- 
burg; Harry Hine, Chichester Harbour, from 
Appledram. 

About the very best thing in the Exhibition is 
an animal subject by Mr. Heywood Hardy, named 
Camp Followers: really a grand piece of work, 
full of observation, strength, and fine design, 
entitling the artist to rank among the foremost 
animal-painters of our time. It represents seven 
vultures, in grim fellowship and grim expectation, 
for a fight is going on below: they are perched on 
a ridge of rock, and scent the slaughter from afar, 
knowing that their hour is nigh. The actions of 
these birds are all various and all true, and so 
high in manner as to be monumental, without 
any overstraining: the wings in each case are 
furled, but in none with a motionless look. In 
study and exactness this painting is hardly inferior 
to Mr. Wolf, while in general pictorial result it 
surpasses the great majority of his renderings. 
Another study of the same kind of raptorial 
birds is the Three Black Vultures, by Mr. Tris- 
tram Ellis (already mentioned as a landscape- 
painter). It is a.sound direct study, in which 
expression has been particularly aimed at; the 
birds being marked respectively as “‘ Contentment, 
Thought, Enquiry,” and the character very truly 
conveyed in each instance. Mr. Mark Fisher, 
again, is an extremely able painter of animals with 
landscape. His Cattle and Landscape, Normandy, 
is broad and clear, harmonious in its verdure, and 
pleasant in daylight—a vigorous enjoyable work 
throughout. Bringing Sheep from the Fell, Stye- 
head Pass, by Mr. J. J. Richardson, is also to be 
commended ; and Mr. Percy Macquoid is clever and 
amusing in his work named Bored—a King Charles 
spaniel receiving in rigid silence the attentions of 
a white Persian cat which rubs up against him. 
With less facility, there is also a good deal of ex- 
pression in Miss Anne Salter’s work, What Cat's 
Averse to Fish ?—a bow] of gold-fish watched by 
a white kitten and a tabby one. 

For studies of flowers or vegetation, we may 
cite the contributions, some of them uncommonly 
nice, of Edward Hull, Kate Carr; M. Caroline 
Agnew, Helen Coleman, Mrs. Whymper, Isabella 
Green, Miss J. Samworth, and Mrs. Pratten, A 
* interior is The Deserted Hearth, by Mr. Il. 

. Hanhart, showing a cheerless fireplace, with two 
horse-shoes nailed up over it ; likewise the Chamber 
tn the Prison of the Old Spanish Inquisition, 
Antwerp, a sufficiently stately and inviting sleep- 
ing-apartment, by Mr. S. Read. Still-life is well 
represented by Mr. J. T. Wilson, Miss Agnes 
Mac Whirter, and Miss Mary Corkling. 

W. M. Rosserrt. 








ART NOTES FROM PARIS. 
Paris: February 7, 1875. 

I had intended to speak in my present letter of a 
number of publications, widely differing in char- 
acter, yet all having a more or less close connexion 
with Art. But I have heard a piece of news of 
which I cannot refrain from saying a few words. 

You are aware that for the last two months the 
— had been under consideration of opening at 

aris in the month of April next a general exhibi- 
tion of all the finest pictures of every school in 
the possession of our various provincial Museums. 





The majority of these Museums were established 
at the Great Revolution, on the model of the Art 
Museum opened by the Republic at Paris, and 
afterwards known as the Louvre. The munici- 
palities took pains, in many large towns, to bring 
together under one roof, and to exhibit for the 
general benefit, the pictures which had become 
useless in the churches, where service was no 
longer performed, or which had been confiscated 
in the country-houses abandoned by the émigrés. 
The most minute instructions, set forth in special 
reports, were sent by the Convention to the 
municipalities, with the object of saving these 
precious relics of a society that was crumbling 
away. Sufficient attention has never been called 
to this act of practical philosophy, so much the 
more meritorious as fashion was pronouncing 
energetically against the depraved doctrine of the 
French school at the end of the reign of Louis 
XVI., and as the aristocracy had never taken any 
steps whatever toward effectually initiating the 
popular classes into the critical and enlightened 
admiration of works of art. Later on our pro- 
vincial Museums were enriched with the over- 
flowings of the Louvre, which, considered as a 
kind of library of pictures, was only to contain 
classical works, that is, productions of the Italian 
school—not of the early masters, who were then 
thought barbarous, but in most cases of masters 
without accent and without truth, belonging es- 
pecially to the school of Bologna. Finally, beside 
important legacies, such as the Wicar bequest to 
the Lille Museum, and the Fabre bequest to that 
of Montpellier, &c., our provincial Museums re- 
ceived year by year the best pictures acquired by 
the State at the close of the official Salons. 

There are, then, in the provincial Museums 
works, ancient or modern, of real importance, 
which are almost wholly unknown, and have 
only been described in the very inadequate book 
of one of the Keepers of the Louvre, still in office. 
A general exhibition would have made us forget 
it altogether, or enabled us to rectify its blunders. 
It would have given rise to special monographs, 
and to some great volume of photographs. Several 
of these Museums, like those of Lille and of Nantes, 
have good catalogues. But the rest have scarcely 
any thing of the kind; that is, they have only 
notices which are not on the level of modern 
criticism. It is believed that it is the dread these 
keepers have of seeing their errors unmasked, 
their false attributions rectified, their repose dis- 
turbed, that has caused the most serious opposi- 
tion to this central exhibition, by which the whole 
of Europe would have profited. 

In short, after much hesitation, the majority of 
the municipalities, though warmly invited by the 
democratic press, which has » owas itself en- 
lightened as well as firm, have officially refused to 
entertain the proposal. It was not brought before 
them with sufficient tact, and was first suggested 
to M. de Chenneviéres by blunderers who have 
already enticed him into certain very compromis- 
ing adventures. The Union Centrale, of which I 
have often spoken, had made an offer to the 
Director of Fine Arts to raise a wooden palace in 
the Place du Carrousel, to meet all expenses, and 
to distribute the surplus to towns maintaining 
schools of design. This project was good in 
principle. But it was evidently too far ahead of 
the provincial mind. The provinces will continue 
to nourish feelings of hatred against Paris, though 
Paris is no longer, as under the Empire, a centre 
of depravity, until the progress of general political 
education has made it everywhere understood that 
capitals, too, have a civi ising influence of unique 
importance. It was alleged as an excuse for the 
refusal that an exhibition in wooden sheds would 
be exposed to the risks of fire, which is only 
relatively true, since the keepers of your galleries, 
prudent as they are, are satisfied with it at the 
South Kensington Museum, and under many other 
circumstances, The enterprise was too risky. 
It is excusable that towns which have spent con- 
considerable sums in raising rich and suitable 
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monuments to their collections, should be jealous 
of preserving them, and should consider them- 
selves scarcely justified in parting for six months 
with the riches belonging to their commune. 
Perhaps also they feared that criticism, which has 
no respect save for the truth, might bring down 
from their eminence doubtful masterpieces, bought 
at public sales or accepted as a bequest. In fact 
all was asked of them, and all was too much. 

I believe that a more certain result might have 
been obtained by adopting the principle of suc- 
cessive loans. When you wished to see all the 
historic portraits of England, you divided them 
by centuries. You got them in succession with 
scarcely an exception. So, too, we ought here to 
have asked for each school in succession. It would 
have been patriotic and fitting to begin with the 
French school. France has no idea of the force, 
the grace, the variety of her school. From the 
invasion of the Italian Renaissance, so fatal to 
our national genius in the sense that it inspired in 
the minds of < our upper classes, that it infused 
into the blood of our professors, the mania for 
foreign imitation—from the invasion of the Italian 
decorators of the sixteenth century down to our 
own days, our school has been the victim of every 
form of misunderstanding and injustice. The 
pedantic and ignorant reaction of David’s pupils 
triumphed with such insolence until the great 
battle of Romanticism that France unlearned the 
very name of artists of the highest merit. In 
the first edition of a book which passes in review 
the chief Museums of Europe, an author whom I 
will not name because he is an honourable man, 
and because he has gallantly atoned for his error 
—this critic, finding some pictures by Chardin in 
a Russian Museum, carelessly remarked, ‘‘ There 
are also here some pictures by a certain Chardin, 
with whom I am unacquainted, but who seems to 
me a fairly good painter.” Such is the degree of 
ignorance and apathy to which men are brought by 
authoritative doctrines applied to the control of 
the arts. People shrugged their shoulders at the 
Messrs. de Goncourt, while they were bringing 
together their magnificent collection of sketches 
and water-colours wholly due to masters of the 
eighteenth century ; and the earlier instalments of 
their works on the life of these masters, Watteau, 
Greuze, Boucher, Fragonard, &c., called forth the 
sharpest criticisms. Messrs. Lacaze and Marcille 
collected their Watteaus, their Bouchers, their 
Chardins, at the brokers’ on the quays. Itis now 
fully conceded that they were in the right, and I say 
that the moment has come for showing in a general 
exhibition how much grace, force, and variety is to 
be found in that native art which first arises in the 
miniature painters of fourteenth century MSS. It 
would be perhaps the heaviest blow that could be 
struck at the School of Rome and at all the vices 
proceeding from it in our official or private in- 
struction. I wish that this idea may make its 
way, for I believe it rational and practical. The 
provincial towns could not refuse to figure in an 
exhibition of so clearly determined a character. 

I have left myself but little space to speak of 
new books, though that is an international question 
that I should be glad to treat of from time to 
time in some detail. But events are constantly 
overturning our resolutions, and scarcely leave us 
time to cast a hurried glance on the ground that 
we have already traversed. 

M. Henry Jouin has just published in one 
volume, octavo (Plon), a series of articles con- 
tributed to a newspaper on Sculpture in the Salon of 
1874, The first part of this work shows a great love 
for aesthetics ; and those who treat of these inoffen- 
sive and cosmopolitan matters will be able to quote 

es on the subject of the real, the ideal, and 
the divine in Art. The second part is more directly 
interesting as recalling the names of artists and 
the titles of works that sometimes escape the 
memory. M. Charles Nuitter publishes (Hachette) 
a duodecimo volume containing sixty woodcuts, 
entitled Le Nouvel Opéra. M. Charles Nuitter 
was nominated Keeper of the Archives of the 





Opera just when M. Charles Garnier was begin- 
ning his labours. He has followed the artist and 
his work step by step, so that we must not look 
for criticism in his book. Everything is perfect, 
everything is in the best taste, everything has 
been foreseen. But the documents quoted are 
very curious. They show in M. Garnier an inde- 
fatigable power of work, as well as talent for 
stimulating the exertions of his partners in the 
task, for of these he has had many. The main 
divisions of the book are—a history of the com- 
petitions for the new Opera-house ; the exterior of 
the building, the interior, the archives and library, 
special accessories, and general statistics. Many 
quotations might be made from the anecdotes, 
typical features, and curious details. I must con- 
fine myself here to certifying that the book is 
agreeable reading, and that it is less costly than 
the sumptuous casino it describes. To M. A. 
Poulet-Malassis, under the Empire at Paris, was 
due the real credit of reintroducing editions 
strictly artistic in the selection and arrangement 
of the type, the quality of the paper, the uni- 
formity of the printing, the relation of margin to 
text—in a word, in all those outward conditions 
which make a good book doubly precious, like an 

ble woman who is pretty to boot. M.A. 
Poulet-Malassis publishes a second edition, re- 
vised and greatly enlarged, of a work on French 
book-plates (Les Ex-libris frangais). I do not know 
whether your collectors have been attacked by the 
same mania as ours. After first exhausting original 
editions, our collectors next hunted up bound 
volumes bearing coats of arms on the outside of the 
covers; then, when all these had been withdrawn 
from circulation—when the stall-keepers’ boxes, 
ranged along the parapet of the quay, had been 
emptied of volumes with armorial bearings—they 
next set to work to take off the book-plates which the 
proprietors had pasted on the inside of the covers of 
their books. Some amateurs have collected several 
thousands. M. Malassis has classified them sys- 
tematically, with an historical instinct, a degree 
of learning and philosophic irony which impart 
the rarest savour to his work. e has confined 
himself to the book-plates of French libraries, 
although our bibliomaniacs were in the sixteenth 
century anticipated in such marks of ownership by 
the Germans and Italians. The oldest mark of a 
French library hitherto discovered is that of a 
bibliomaniac of Autun, “Ex bibliotheca Caroli 
Alborii E. Eduensis,’ with the device, “ Ex la- 
bore quies,” and the date 1574. The whole his- 
tory of France is afterward passed in review. 
Then come some amusing notes on a number of 
singular book-plates—those of the witty President 
de Brosses, of the gourmand Grimod de la Rey- 
niére, of the journalist Champcenetz, of Boy- 
veau Laffecteur, that of the druggists, the bene- 
factors of humanity. The list of masters who 
have engraved or designed these emblems, in 
which the wit or the follies of the possessor 
often find vigorous expression, includes the names 
of Boucher, Gravelot, Charles Eisen, Chaffard, 
and in our own days of Bracquemond, who pre- 
sented some curious examples to his friends— 
Manet the painter, Christopher the sculptor, Asse- 
lineau who is but lately dead, and others. An 
album is added to the book, which contains 
twenty-four very exact reproductions. The book 
is exhaustive of the subject. Pu. Burry. 








THE STUDIOS. I. 


Mr. Warts, R.A., will not, in all probability, be 
represented at the next exhibition of the Royal 
Academy by any very important work. His por- 
trait of the Dean of Christ Church we have al- 
ready mentioned, and he is now engaged ona 
portrait of the Lord Chief Justice. Quite recently 
also he has commenced carrying out, on a | 

scale, his long familiar design of Love and Death. 
This painting is not, however, sufficiently advanced 
for us to have any hope of seeing it on the walls 
of the Academy next May. The motive is one of 





the happiest, if not the happiest ever selected by 
Mr. Watts. He sometimes seems to come short 
in his bravest efforts, just from a curiously imper- 
fect aes of the inevitable limits of pic- 
torial design. He tries now and again, so it would 
seem, to paint a thought which cannot be conveyed 
without words. But Mr. Watts’s Love and Death 
is a motive lying well within the limits of rein 
kunstlerische Gedanke, and he himself has felt 
this. Many times he has repeated it, always with 
some fresh touch of happy variation, or addi- 
tion ;—some springing of asphodel blossoms, even 
where the oncoming feet have left their cold 
print, some light of life in the darkness, some 
grave line of fateful awe paralysing the passion of 
resistance. The doorway stands not open, nor 
shut, and filling the threshold to the right springs 
Love winged, and stung by the prick of sha: 
emotions to dare the dread s le with Deat. 
himself; to the left rises the shrouded form which 
must enter, and must enter now. This situation 
wants no word of explanation, or comment, not 
even the two words Love and Death. They 
themselves are there. Every soul may see its 
own sorrow. A sympathetic instinct which has 
the fine edge of true artist inspiration pours 
out to us everywhere with subtle influence from 
line after line. The action of Love, very noble and 
dignified, is charged to the full with complex emo- 
tion. The uplifted arms have on the first wild 
impulse stretched themselves forth to thrust awa 
the irresistible Terror ; but the right falls, the le 
is falling, the very sway of the body outwards 
speaks of arrested action, tells its own tale of 
dumb anguish, of the weight of sullen necessity. 
Out of the long enwrapping, many-folded gar- 
ments of the advancing shape falls even upon us 
the oppression of unnerving fate which leaves us 
passive at last beneath the sharpest pain. There 
is no struggle of vain rebellion, passion sinks 
owerless into the drear calm of numbing despair. 

o have made his own a motive like ths which 
is penetrated so deeply with universal human in- 
terest, to have embodied it in a pathetic and dig- 
nified form, is fortune such as comes only perhaps 
once in a lifetime, comes only to those who are 
strong enough to devote a life to waiting. In 
Love and Death Mr. Watts has shaped for us the 
hidden thought which lies intimately folded within 
the lines of every labour and of every joy; he 
has given us a gift for which we may all be 
grateful. 


The dark shadows of life, into which we look 
with troubled thought and disturbed vision, do 
not seem to offer their inspiration to Mr. Leighton. 
We cannot keep in watching them that peace of 
soul and strength of mind which go to success- 
ful vision of things strong and beautiful, even 
when burdened with the labour of serious effort. 
His Procession of the Daphnephoria promises to 
be eventually the most considerable achievement 
both in point of size and general importance 
which he has yet made for us. The brilliant 
realisation of a theme which demands the com- 
pleteness of sight, the unmistakeable forms, the 
serene gaiety and beauty of broad daylight. But 
of the Procession of the Daphnephoria we shall 
hope to speak at length by and by ; for awhile the 
work stands still, to be resumed again when 
the immediate pressure of other engagements 
pauses. The model of the great athlete, of 
which we have before spoken, is also waiting, 
and in this, too, we may hope to possess, when 
another year or so has passed, yet another source 
of noble pleasure. For the present, beside 
other smaller works, Mr. Leighton has in hand 
two considerable paintings. One is the in- 
terior of the Mosque at Damascus, an interior 
which has never yet been painted, full of sugges- 
tions of lovely peaceful colour which have now 
found an adequate interpreter. The delicate 
variations of tone with which the whole extent 
is shot find a culminating point in a charming 
foreground group. A young girl, her face lovely 
with an innocent shy bloom, stands out accom- 
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—_ a an older attendant, and the bright 
luxury of her dress and air is prettily contrasted 
- ey severely black robes and white turban of a 

i in the near distance. This picture is 
gure to obtain the same happy popularity with 
which the two Eastern scenes exhibited by Mr. 
Leighton in last year’s Academy were greeted. 
His other work is of a wholly different class. It 
will not please so many people, but it will be the 
more cay valued by a few. This second pic- 
ture is The Slingers. The motive of this second 
i is furnished by a custom of long tradition 
in the East. Mr. Leighton himself had seen it 
practised in Nubia at Philae. In the wide fields 
of standing corn detached scaffolds are raised ; 
on these the slingers stand. At their feet a 
heap of clay, from which they form the balls 
which they cast at the birds preying on the 
grain, shouting at the same time loudly as 
they fling. In Mr. Leighton’s composition 
the edge of this scaffolding is seen running 
right along at the base of the picture. On it the 
tremendous form of the furious slinger rears itself 
in definite outline, sharply detached against the 
fast-darkening evening ‘ae. This figure is the 
object of the whole picture. Above the broken 
lines of the heap of clay, lying on the boards be- 
neath his feet, we see the broad waves of 
the fields of ripe grain, over their edge on 
the right the great disk of the eastern sun 
settling slowly down, the circle line just infringed 
further still to the right by the far distant form 
of a woman, she also a slinger, standing too on her 
separate scaffold. The woman is clad in a thin 
long striped robe, and the cords of the sling from 
which she has just discharged her missile, recoiling, 
twine themselves, closely knotted, round her limbs. 
But this second figure, though in itself interesting, 
is merely a detail which breaks the level line, that 
else might carry itself too evenly along, repeating 
the straight stroke of the scaffold planks in the fore- 
ground. The mighty bronzed figure which fills 
the canvas absorbs the attention completely: at 
first we see nothing else. He is in the very act 
of throwing: his head is thrown back, the back- 
ward thrust of the left arm helps the action, the 
uplifted rigbt hand grips the strings which pass 
behind the head, and to the right we see the ball 
still retained, but on the point of parting. It 
must not be felt that this is a mere painting of 
incident, the figure of a man shouting and sling- 
ing. It isa work the carrying out of which has 
been in accord with the conditions of a definite 
intellectual conception, every line of which is laid 
with serious calculation and effort ; so that finally 
those who will give the necessary sustained atten- 
tion, who will look in something of the same spirit 
as that in which the artist has worked; who will 
endeavour to receive and feel, instead of attempt- 
ing to adjust his work to the quality of their own 
previous conceptions, may receive something of 
the highest pleasure which our nature affords, the 
pleasure which comes of apprehending the relations 
of lines noble in henndiee, and combining (go- 
verned by a ruling intention) to issue in a pre- 
ordained and definitely conceived harmony. 
The action of Mr. Leighton’s slinger carries the 
lines of the ———— from the right at the base 
upwards towards the left, but this direction is 
subtly corrected by the suggestion of a strong 
perpendicular line which is obtained, partly by the 
movement of the left arm, and by the position of 
the ball suspended directly above the left shoulder. 
At the present moment the picture is by no 
means finished ; but both as to the carrying out of 
the whole design, and as to tone, it is quite suffi- 
ciently advanced for us to be able to realise com- 
pletely Mr. Leighton’s ultimate intention. The 
extreme simplicity of the treatment, the moment 
selected—the solemn close of the long day, gra- 
dually darkening about the solitary figure to 
whom it has as yet brought no rest—yenders the 
general as of the subject very grave and im- 
Pressive. It is quite different from anything else 
Which we have had from Mr. Leighton, and yet 





we at once recognise it as peculiarly his. I shall | 
hope next week to give some further account of the 
works in progress at several of the other studios. 

E. F. 8. Partison. 








ART SALES. 


Tae Chintreuil sale of the 4th inst. produced 
139,000 fr. Pictures for which, in his lifetime, 
amateurs refused to give the artist 200 or 300 fr., 
sold for as many thousands. The Fonds d'Igny, 
in the Spring, 4,000 fr.; The Potatoe Field, 
2,950 fr.; Autumn Evening, 2,700 fr.; Path in 
the Wood of “ Bruly,” 3,100 fr.; Close of a Fine 
Summer’s Day, 1,200 fr.; Evening Vupours, 
4,900 fr.; The Sun drinks the Dew of the Morn- 
ing, 5,600 fr.; Valley of Courgent, Setting Sun, 
3,000 fr.; Apple Trees in Flower, 1,240 fr.; The 
Pond of Millemont, 2,225 fr.; Entrance to the 
Village of Courgent, effect of Snow, 3,300 fr.; The 
“ Route blanche,” 4,680 fr.; Row of Poplars in a 
Meadow, 2,400 fr., and Chintreuil’s painting, The 
Fields on the First Dawn, rejected from the Salon 
of 1863, sold for 9,800 fr. 


THE collection of the late Baron Thibon was 
sold at the Hétel Drouot on the 9th and 
following days. Its most remarkable features 
were the five magnificent groups by Clodion in 
terra cotta, of exceptional beauty :—Lot 1. Three 
Nymphs Standing, sold for 14,100 fr. ; A Bacchante 
and Child, 10,500 fr.; A Sleeping Bacchante, 
2,700 fr.; a bas-relief, A Bacchante surrounded 
by Children, 2,120 fr. Of the other objects, a 
snuff-box, ornamented with eight miniatures by 
De Gault, sold for 2,120 fr.; Boucher, Cupid 
practising drawing his Bow, and Sleeping Cupids, 
the two, 14,600 fr.; another, Cupids playing in 
the Clouds, 4,100 fr.; De Heem, Frutts, a Ham, 
and Silver Vases, 3,300 fr.; the same, Breakfast, 
1,180 fr.; Fragonard, Danae, 1,200 fr.; Heil- 
mann, The Young Housekeeper, 2,805 fr.; La- 
grenée, Nymphs Bathing, 2,950 fr. ; Joseph Vernet, 
Seaport, 3,060 fr. The three days’ sale produced 
225,106 fr. (9,004/.). 

THERE is now exhibiting at Messrs. Phillips and 
Son’s rooms in Bond Street, the Virgin of the 
Rosary, an important work of Murillo, which is to 
be sold on the 26th. It has been brought from 
Seville, where it has been for many years in the 
possession of Don Antonio Ruiz Tagle. The 
picture represents the Holy Virgin seated, holding 
on her knee the Infant Saviour; she has in her 
hand a chaplet orrosary. The head of the Virgin is 
surrounded by a glory of cherubs, above which is a 
choir of angels; below, a number of child-angels 
bearing lilies and other flowers. There are above 
eighty heads and figures in the composition, which 
is painted with great feeling and delicacy. The 
subject has been often painted by Murillo, but 
little it known of the history of the present 
picture. It is 8 feet high by 6 feet 9 inches 
wide. 

Tue Dusty Road, one of Linnell’s master- 

jieces, was sold at Christie’s on the 6th, in 

. Earl’s sale, for 950 guineas. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


AN interesting discovery has been made at Pisa. 
The noble family of Pesciolini possessed in Pisa 
one of the handsomest palaces in the city. It 
contained some interesting works of art, among 
others a statue of St. John given to Donatello. 
This palace, long uninhabited and neglected, was 
sold to the Count Rosselmini, when the statues 
were submitted to the judgment of the sculptor 
Signor Salvini. He pronounced the supposed 
Donatello to be a statue by Michel Angelo, and 
in all probability that St. John which, as Vasari re- 
lates, was sculptured by the great master for the 
Duke of Urbino, that is, Lorenzo de’ Medici, father 
of Catherine of France. A number of sculptors 





and other artists have seen it, and there is not a 


dissentient voice among them: all are agreed 


, that it is a work of Buonarroti. The Count Ros- 


selmini liberally allows it to be seen; in this re- 


| sembling his countrymen generally, who have so 


much pleasure in allowing natives and strangers to 
see the works of art which they possess. 


Ir is with deep regret that we record the death 
of M. Emile Galichon, the well-known critic and 
writer on art. M. Galichon was one of the earliest 
contributors to the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, and 
his editorship of that journal marks its period of 
highest merit. No one perhaps did more than he 
to revive the art of etching in France. His studies 
were principally directed to the elucidation of 
disputed points in art-history, more especially to 
those connected with the history of engraving, and 
his various articles in the Gazette, on the Italian 
engravers and their works, are most important 
contributions to our knowledge of the subject. 
In 1861 he published a work on Albrecht Diirer— 
Albert Durer, sa Vie et ses CEuvres—but he is 
chiefly known by his periodical writings. Beside 
being a writer on art, M. Galichon was also a 
great collector, and has left a number of valuable 
engravings and drawings, principally of the early 
Italian schools, though Rembrandt and Diirer also 
came within the range of his sympathies. His 
death took place last week at Cannes, after a long 
period of illness, 


M. Barye, the great sculptor, is seriously ill. 


Germany has within the last few days lost 
two painters of more than ordinary merit, namely, 
Baron Arthur von Ramberg and August von 
Bayer, the former of whom was born in 1819, and 
the latter in 1804, Professor von Ramberg, who 
had received his training in the Munich schools, 
after holding a chair in the Academy of Art at 
Weimar returned to the Bavarian capital, where 
till the close of his life he continued to teach 
in the halls of the Munich Academy, and 
to paint the large historical frescoes and smaller 
genre pictures which have secured for him 
a well-earned reputation. One of his best 
known works is his large painting in the 
gallery of the Maximilianeum at Munich of 
the Emperor Frederick II, holding his Court at 
Palermo. August von Bayer, although a Swiss 
by birth, was by education a thorough German, 
and during the last twenty years of his life his 
post of “Conservator” of the Antiquities of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, had led to his continued 
absence from his own country, and induced him 
to choose Carlsruhe as his residence. His paintings, 
although partly belonging to the historical and 
genre branches of his art, are all architectural in 
character. Among the best-known of his works is 
the view of the Minster at Freiburg, and his little 
genre picture of the Organ-Player, which has been 
copied and reproduced in various forms. 


Tue Académie des Beaux-Arts, in its sitting of 
the 6th inst., elected MM. Dewinne and En- 
gesch corresponding members in the section of 
ainting, as successors to Baron Wappers and 
M. Fortuny. 


THe proposed exhibition in Paris of the best 
paintings from the provincial museums, with the 
view of raising a fund for establishing schools for 
drawing, has, as stated in our letter from M. 
Burty, fallen to the ground. The application 
made to twenty-five of the principal museums of 
the departments has been favourably received only 
by Tours, Angers, Rennes, Le Mans, Cherbourg, 
Le Havre, Besangon, Avignon, and Narbonne. 
All the rest have refused to join the enterprise. 
The project has, therefore, been abandoned by the 
Administration. 


Tue Journal Offciel announces that there is 
now on exhibition in the municipal palace at 
Angers, for the benefit of the poor of that city, the 
Danae of Titian, one of his masterpieces, formerly 
belonging to the Buoncompagni of Bologna, but 
now purchased by the Emperor of Russia for 
630,000 fr. (25,200/.). 
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Tur Norwegian painter, Professor Gude, has 
been called to Berlin to be Director of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts, which since the death of 
Schadow, in 1850, has been in a very confused 
condition, and which has now been completely re- 
organised. The fact that a foreigner rather than 
any of the native artists of Germany has been 
selected to fill this honourable and responsible 
post is no small tribute to Gude’s acknowledged 
genius. 


Tur German papers announce that the clay 
model of the Schiller monument, to be erected at 
Marbach, the poet's birthplace, by Herr Rau, of 
Stuttgart, is now complete, and has been sent to 
the foundry of the Messrs. Pelargus, where it is to 
be east in bronze, and is to be ready for removal 
before the beginning of May, 1876, in the course 
of which month it is to be unveiled with an 
«ppropriate ceremonial. Schiller is represented at 
about the age of twenty-six, when he had written 
Don Carlos; and all who have seen Herr Rau’s 
model are agreed in considering that both as a 
portrait, anda work of art it is highly satisfactory, 
and does great credit to the young artist, who has 
succeeded in reproducing a likeness of Dannecker’s 
well-known bust without marring the general 
originality of his conception. The poet, who is 
represented standing, is dressed after the fashion 
of a century ago, and the artist, it would appear, 
has been especially successful in his manner of 
arranging the dress, and by his mastery over the 
plastic details of his work has given a freedom 
und grace to the drapery, not often observable in 
such adaptations of a costume essentially devoid 
of beauty in itself. 


Ar the last meeting of the Archaeological In- 
stitute, at their rooms in New Burlington Street, 
on February 5th, a very interesting paper was read 
by Mr. C. Drury Fortnum, F.S.A., upon the num- 
ber and probable authenticity of the usually 
recognised portraits of Michel Angelo Buonarroti. 
Considering the period of the artist's death, the 
abundant opportunities then existing for preserving 
undoubted likenesses of the great men of their 
nye, and the high reverence in which the recog- 
nised master of the fine arts was held, it is re- 
markable to find how small a number of the 
likenesses can lay claim to be thoroughly credited. 
Of the eight or nine now existing, several appear 
to be replicas, or copies with slight variations, of 
the bust in the Capitol at Rome, ascribed to either 
(iiacomo della Porta or Daniele di Volterra. 
Another to which all confidence can be attached 
is the bust by Lorenzi upon the tomb, which is 
known to have been modelled from a mask taken 
after death. But the knowledge we possess of the 
reat artist’s features is probably mainly due to 
ihe excellent medal made from life by his personal 
‘riend Leoni Aretino, who by the way (as the 
lecturer reminded us) was not of Arezzo, not- 
withstanding that his name implies as much, but 
was born at Menaggio, on the Lake of Como. It 
was therefore with great pleasure that his audience 
saw exhibited by Mr. Fortnum a wax medal- 
lion, slightly smaller than the well-known 
bronze (of which many good impressions exist in 
various collections) in a small oval gilt frame. 
This interesting object had been discovered by the 
Jecturer himself in the possession of a lady lately 
deceased. Upon examining the frame, Mr. Fort- 
num found that it was backed by a piece of stout 
paper, on which was inscribed—we render it in 
inglish—Portrait of Michel Angelo Buonarroti, 
taken from life by his friend Leo Leoni Aretino. 
Such a trouvaille, to use a lawyer's phrase, almost 
proves too much,” and certainly if produced by 
some dubious dealer with a heavy price attached 
to it, very careful scrutiny of paper, ink, and other 
circumstantial evidence would be exercised before 
the claims of the new-comer to rank as an original 
could be deemed admissible. But, after all, these 
‘ecessory arguments, even when, as in the present 
instance, they are satisfactory, are comparatively 
unimportant. If a work do not bear in itself its 








own credentials, all external evidence may be 
fairly set down as, if not erroneous, certainly un- 
important. It would be difficult, we think, for 
any one to examine carefully the life-like features 
of the worn, intelligent face here modelled, more 
life-like than the medal itself in so much as wax 
even to the hand of a medallist is more tractable 
than metal, without believing that we have before 
us the very wax, taken from life by his friend, as 
the inscription informs us, to which we owe our 
clearest impression of the features of Michel 
Angelo. Mr. Fortnum mentioned in his interest- 
ing lecture that he had learnt from Mr. Hibbert, 
the late owner of the portrait, that it had been 
often an object of admiration to Signor Pistrucci, 
the celebrated artist of the St. George group of 
our crown and sovereign pieces, and of the Water- 
loo medal. 


M. Garnrer’s successful application of mosaic 
in the decoration of the new Opera-house in Paris 
has led to the idea of establishing a school for 
artists in mosaic in France, where they may be 
taught the art that Ghirlandajo was wont to 
declare “ was eternal, while that of painting was 
fleeting.” Schools of this kind already exist in 
Italy and Germany, and South Kensington has 
many students who work in mosaic; still the art 
is comparatively very little practised at the pre- 
sent day. Its revival would open out a new and 
effective means of decoration. It is proposed that 
the school shall be erected at Sévres, and that, at 
first, some of the Italian artisans who have been 
working under the direction of Signor Facchina 
in the Opera-house shall be employed as teachers. 


Tue Portfolio this month is distinguished by a 
very effective photo-engraving, as it is called, of a 
picture by Pierre Billet, an artist who has lately 
attracted much attention at the Salon exhibitions. 
René Ménard points him out as an artist of whom 
“one may foresee the day when his name, already 
familiar, will become celebrated.” The Portfolio 
does good service in making known such artists to 
the English public. An article on “Greek Coins, 
as illustrating History and Art,” being the sub- 
stance of a paper read at the Burlington Club last 
October, is contributed by Mr. Virtue Tebbs, and 
a review of the “ Winter Art Season,” by Mr. 
Comyns Carr. 


Tue fourth number of Z’Art contains some 
clever studies of animals by Aug. Langon; a 
vigorous sketch by Gavarni of a Scotch beggar 
boy drawn from nature, and an etching by Greux 
from a painting by Diaz—a landscape with 
horses. 








THE STAGE. 
THE “‘ MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM ” AT THE GAIETY. 


THERE can be no doubt that the revival of a taste 
for Shakspere is a good thing. The substitution 
of poetry for the senseless rhymes of burlesque, of 
the highest for the degraded forms of the drama, 
ought to be matter of rejoicing to playgoers. 
When a play which is the essence of grace and 
poetry is divested of all beauty and interest, when 
scenes instinct with life and tenderness are so 
delivered that they might as well be rude and 
dull, when it becomes possible to understand why 
Pepys set down in his diary that the Midsummer 
Night's Dream was the most insipid, ridiculous 
play he ever saw in his life, one may regret that 
the performance of the play has been attempted. 
It is true that the stage representation of the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream is a task of sin- 
gular difficulty. The delicate fanciful scenes 
of fairyland run from their very nature a great risk 
of losing their spiritual beauty by being trans- 
ferred from the immortal freshness of the poet’s 
mind to the gross and palpable aspect of mortality. 
To translate the court of Titania and Oberon to 
the reality of human life, to interpret its moon- 
light fantasies by the aid of stage appliances, and 
yet lose no touch of its beauty, would be as 
difficult as to hold a butterfly in the hand and 





brush no bloom from its wings. The glimpse of 
the fairy domain is indeed as Bottom describes it, 
‘a yare vision,” and to catch such a vision and 
hold it before men’s eyes is a hazardous attempt. 
Still it should be easy to give some more airy 
reflection of its beauty than that which has been 
produced at the Gaiety. The assemblage of girls 
in curiously devised dresses which may pass 
well enough for a court in a burlesque or a 
antomime, can hardly be accepted as the image of 
Titania's following. The music to which Men- 
delssohn and some of our best English com 
have set the scenes of fairyland should se 
the beauty of a poem in itself full of music. Un- 
fortunately the vocal execution is, with rare ex- 
ceptions, so bad, that the introduction of music 
increases rather than diminishes the displeasing 
effect of the performance. 

It is not so difficult to represent a mortal asa 
fairy court upon the stage: the failure in both 
cases is, at the Gaiety, remarkable. It is painful 
to hear the words of Theseus so spoken that they 
lose all dignity and melody, and to find Hippolyta 
presented in the likeness of a queen of burlesque. 
As all majesty and grace is taken away from the 
Athenian Court, so is all feeling and interest from 
the Athenian lovers. 

Under these conditions the humours of Bottom 
and his fellows, which should be an episode in the 
play, become its only attraction. Mr. Phelps’s 
performance of Bottom is that of a careful and in- 
telligent actor. His presence on the stage is a 
relief, inasmuch as he speaks the words of Shak- 
spere with distinctness and with proper emphasis. 
But his humour is somewhat dry. There seems 
to be a want of sympathy between him and his 
part. He makes one feel not that Bottom does not 
appreciate the comedy of his situation, which 
would be right, but that the actor representing 
Bottom has little consciousness of it, which is not 
so right. The pleasure derived from the delivery 
of his words is, moreover, marred by a trick of 
repetition and hesitation for which there seems no 
reason, and which is undoubtedly tiresome. This 
is carried to excess in the scene when Bottom wakes 
from his dream. Here the actor makes him re- 
peat the words “ they left me asleep,” four or five 
times after intervals of attempted reflection and 
silent explanation to himself. The execution of 
the conceit is clever, but hardly warranted. The 
rebuke of Hamlet to those players who speak more 
than is set down for them is well known. The 
offence is only less in degree when the actor re- 
peats many times the words which the author has 
set down to be spoken once. There is another 
curious point in Mr. Phelps’s personation. One 
would think that Bottom would have sense enough 
to attempt a softening of his voice when he shows 
his companions in what a “ monstrous dittle voice” 
he would speak if he might play Thisbe. Mr. 
Phelps, however, makes no change in his intona- 
tion when he spealis the words, ‘ Thisne! Thisne! 
O Pyramus my lover dear! Thy Thisby dear! 
and lady dear!” The small part of Flute is well 
played by Mr. Righton. ' 

Of the rest of the performance there is little to 
be said. Whether the Lysander of Mr. Robertson 
or the Demetrius of Mr. Charles Creswick is the 
worse performance, it would be difficult to deter- 
mine. Good intentions are displayed by Miss 
West, who plays Puck in a dress which, among 
many hideous dresses, is remarkable for hideous- 
ness. But a part cannot be played by intentions 
alone. Oberon is represented by Miss Loseby. 
The actress sings fairly, speaks well, and her per- 
formance is clever throughout. By contrast to its 
surroundings it appears sublime. Altogether, It 
is not too much to say that “the eye of man hath 
not heard, the ear of man hath not seen, man’s 
hand is not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, 
nor his heart to report,” a worse performance than 
the present one of A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

; Wa rer Herries Poiocs. 
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She Stoops to Conquer is now given nightly at 


the Opera Comique by a company in the main the 


same as that which played it once or twice in the 
morning at the Gaiety. Mrs. Kendal is Miss 
Hardcastle, and Mr. Kendal young Marlowe—one 
of his best performances. No better young 
Marlowe is on the stage. 


Mr. HottinesHEaD deserves credit for reviving 
The Maid’s Tragedy of Beaumont and Fletcher— 
played a few days since at his third theatre, the 
Amphitheatre in Holborn—but though the experi- 
ment is a curious one, and interesting just because 
it is curious, it would have been made with greater 
chance of success if a stronger cast had been en- 
gaged. Mr. Ryder, of course, is exceedingly 
efficient in any piece of the kind, but on the first 
night Mr. Ryder was ill and Mr. Pennington took 
his place. Nor did he take it badly, though his 
taking it left a gap elsewhere. Miss Leighton as 
the heroine was distinctly overweighted. These 
are not parts which can be satisfactorily played b 
aspiring scholars in art,even when naturally muc 
gifted. Mr. Hollingshead reminds playgoers, in 
his programme, that it is not so very many years 
ago since The Matd’s Tragedy was performed night 
aiter night at Sadler’s Wells. But Mr. Phelps was 
then in the great part; and though the years 
are not very many, the taste has changed con- 
siderably. e may continue to read the M..7’s 
Tragedy, but it is doubtful whether it will long 
be represented. 


An adaptation of Nicholas Nickleby, made for 
Mr. Chatterton by Mr. Andrew Halliday, is to be 
the next piece at the Adelphi. Mr. J. Clarke will 
perform in it. It will necessarily be interesting ; 
and may, as one hopes, be successful. But Nicho- 
las Nickleby would not seem to lend itself specially 
well to stage representation. It has not the pathos 
of The Old Curtosity Shop, nor the great dramatic 
qualities of the later books, written at a time when 
Dickens bestowed more thought than at first on 
construction, and had, too, more experience of it ; 
and dealt with a freer hand with what is really 
tragical in life. 


Mopme. Dotaro has recovered from her indispo- 
sition, and again gives life to the performance of 
La Périchole at the Royalty Theatre. 


Mr. T. H. Frrenp, of the Crystal Palace, was 
to have a benefit at the Crystal Palace Theatre on 
Thursday morning, when Mr. Creswick and Miss 
Ada Cavendish and some other well-known players 
were to appear in Richard III. 


Tuey have revived Uncle Tom's Cabin at the 
Adelphi, with a cast which reads as tolerably 
strong for a melodramatic piece, and which is 
actually, perhaps, stronger than it seems to be, 
because at least two of the representatives of 
important parts seem very specially suited to the 
characters they play. One of them—Miss Marie 
Henderson—illustrates with a good deal of art 
the way in which the Oassy of the story was the 
one person whom Legree feared a little. She had 
for him, as it will be remembered, a peculiar and 
compelling fascination, which his brutal strength 
could never shake off. Again, Miss Edith Stuart 
is seen quite at her best in the gentle pathos of 
the character of Eliza, by the performance of 
which she in some degree recalls her much earlier 

rformance of the Scotch poet's wife, in Mr. 

Vills's Men o’ Atrlie. Mr. Sinclair plays George 
Harris with his usual force, and Mr. McIntyre is 
not wanting in the kind of vigour necessary for 
the representation of Legree. Miss Hudspeth is 
Topsy, and Mr. Howard Russell Uncle Tom. 
Uncle Tom is to be pitied, but he cannot expect 
to interest us. What interests the public at the 
Adelphi are the two or three strong scenes which 
a novel full of adventure has been able to furnish. 
Mr. Lloyd's scenery is good, and the appointments 
are careful. There is no reason why Uncle Tom's 
Cabin should fail to draw, during a few weeks, 
the class of playgoers for whom it is designed. 





At Drury Lane too, there has this week been a 
revival—the revival of Mr. Halliday’s Rebecca: 
his setting of Sir Walter's Ivanhoe. This per- 
formance is not of a kind to satisfy those who 
know the story well, and care for it much; but it 
may give some pleasure, and render some service, 
to those for whom the romance of Scott is still a 
sealed book. And of these there are many, we 
suspect, among a certain class of London play- 
goers. The cast at Drury Lane is not in all 
respects as strong as when Mr. Halliday’s adapta- 
tion was first produced, for Mr. Fernandez is in the 
place of Mr. Phelps, and Miss Geneviéve Ward in 
that of Miss Neilson. The second change, how- 
ever, is not on every ground to be regretted, and 
even the first has at least one point in its favour. 
Mr. Terriss plays Ivanhoe, and Miss Gainsborough, 
who at the Opera Comique appeared in far other 

arts, enacts Rowena. She enacts it with much 
intelligence, and has made great progress, it is 
generally admitted, since her last appearance in 
town, but a smaller stage will probably be found 
to suit her better. Mr. A. Matheson, Mr. James 
Johnstone, Mr. A. Glover, and Mr. H. Kendle do 
something to complete the cast. 


Mr. Hixeston—well known for his connexion 
with various theatrical and literary enterprises— 
notably with Mr. Artemus Ward—is in bad health, 
and a general committee has been formed to orga- 
nise a benefit for him. 


Mr. WatteR Benriey made a good appear- 
ance, we are informed, as Claude NMelnotte last 
week, in the special representation of The Lady 
of Lyons at the Alexandra Theatre; and Miss 
Clayton, the débutante, Mr. Marston’s pupil, is also 
well spoken of. Mr. Bentley appears in Edin- 
burgh (at the Prince’s Theatre, there) on Monday 
next, and will then be supported by Miss Ella 
Dietz. 


Mr. Barry Suriivan has just been acting 
Hamlet at Glasgow, finding graceful though not 
powerful support in the Ophelia of Miss Coghlan. 


Mr. Joseph Exprep’s excellent burlesque com- 
pany—one of the strongest now anywhere to be 
met with—has this week been at Edinburgh, and 
will next week be at Plymouth. Mr. Frank Wes- 
ton is its acting manager, and it includes, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Eldred and some less well-known 
names, Mr. Edwin Danvers and Miss Rose Temple. 
Mr. Eldred’s quaint humour is the subject of 
favourable criticism in the North. Mr. Danvers, 
who plays his original part in Black-Eyed Susan, 
plays it as well as when he was in part the cause of 
the great run of that funny little piece at the 
Royalty in Soho; and Miss Rose Temple acts 
Dolly Mayflower with unflagging vivacity, and 
sings “ Within a mile o’ Edinboro’ Town” in a 
way that procures an encore for the old ballad in 
the place where the ballad is known the best and 
sung the best. The company plays one or other 
old burlesques of Mr. Burnand’s, which are 
brighter than anything he has lately done. 


Tue presentation of standard English plays at 
the Crystal Palace, under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Wyndham, will be resumed on Tuesday, 
February 23, and continued on successive Thurs- 
days and Tuesdays till March 16. During the 
series, the following plays will be performed :— 
Lord Lytton’s Money, and Lady of Lyons; Hol- 
croft’s Road to Run; J. Mortimer’s School for 
Intrigue; Shakspere’s Romeo and Juliet, and 
Merchant of Venice, We understand that the ser- 
vices of the following artists have been secured :— 
Miss Madge Robertson, Mrs. Stirling, Miss 
Carlotta Addison, Miss Fowler, Miss M. Oliver, 
Miss Geneviéve Ward, Miss Rachel Sanger, Miss 
E. Duncan, Miss Carlisle, Miss Rorke, Miss Power, 
and Miss Ada Cavendish; Messrs. W. Creswick, 
Henry Neville, Herman Vezin, David James, 
Arthur Cecil, John Ryder, W. Kendal, Charles 
Warner, Charles Sugden, Charles Collette, R. H. 
Teesdale, R. Cathcart, H. Standing, E. F. Edgar, 
W. Rignold, and Charles Wyndham. 





MUSIC. 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


THe special novelty at last Saturday's Crystal 
Palace Concert was Franz Lachner’s Suite for 
Orchestra in © major (No. 6), which was produced 
for the first time in this country. The composer, 
who is now in his seventy-first year, is highly 
esteemed on the continent, though but little 
known here. He is one of the large number of 
writers who paca every requisite except genius. 
The present, however, cannot be considered one of 
his most successful works. It consists of four 
movements—an introduction and fugue, exceed- 
ingly well written, and full of ingenious counter- 
= a graceful andante; a movement which 

chner calls a “gavotte,” but which in reality 
is not a gavotte at all, but a scherzo; and a long 
finale, ‘‘ Funeral Music and Festival March.” Of 
these four numbers the third is decidedly the 
best; it is very spirited, and excellently scored 
for the band. It made its mark at once, and was 
warmly encored and repeated. The rest of the 
work is of inferior interest. The fugue is very 
Handelian in style, its subject recalling that of 
the overture to Samson; the andante is pleasing, 
but by no means striking; and the finale was 
really an infliction—the Funeral Music being 
tedious, and the Festival March vulgar. The . 
whole composition shows the hand of a tho- 
roughly experienced musician, and the workman- 
ship is excellent; but there is not a spark of 
the “divine fire ;” while there is no plagiarism, 
there is also little or no individuality of style; 
and in spite of a very excellent performance by 
Mr. Manns's band, the Suite as a whole failed to 
make a great impression. It was curious to hear 
Dr. Biilow in a work so different from the school 
to which he is most partial as Moscheles’ concerto 
(No. 3), in G minor. One is almost inclined to 
suspect that the great pianist selected this piece 
as a proof of his versatility, and of his mastery of 
all styles. Dr. Biilow is pre-eminently an ex- 
ponent of the modern music of Liszt and Chopin, 
though, it need hardly be added, he is equally great 
in Bach and Beethoven. But the style of Mos- 
cheles is founded upon that of Cramer and Hummel, 
authors with whom it might have been expected 
a priori that the worthy Doctor would have little 
sympathy. The concerto selected last Saturday 
is generally considered the finest of the eight 
which Moscheles wrote; it is at all events the 
one which is most frequently performed both here 
and on the Continent. It is a very interesting 
without being a very great work: written strictly 
in the orthodox form first adopted by Mozart, 
it reminds one of that composer in the character 
of its themes, though the brilliant passages 
for the solo instrument are more suggestive 
of Hummel. The last movement is especially 
effective in the character of its difficulties, Dr. 
Biilow played the whole work with that fire 
and enthusiasm which invariably characterise 
his performances. The other orchestral pieces 
of the concert were the overtures to Egmont and 
Melusina, both too well known to need comment. 
The vocalists were Mdlle. Johanna Levier, of 
whom favourable mention has more than once 
been made in these columns, who sang (in Ger- 
man) “ With verdure clad,” from the Creation, 
and songs by Mendelssohn and Schubert, and Mr. 
H. Walsham, a tenor singer, who made on this 
occasion his first appearance. Mr. Walsham has 
a very agreeable voice, and his intonation is very 
good ; so far as can be judged from one hearing, 
he seems likely to be a useful addition to the ranks 
of our tenors. 

This afternoon Mdlle. Krebs will play Brahms’s 
Concerto in D minor, and a Festival Overture by 
her father will be performed for the first time in 
this country. EBENEZER Provr. 


Tue first part of the programme of the last 
Monday Popular Concert was selected from the 
It opened 


works of the late Sterndale Bennett. 
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with his Chamber Trio in A major, Op. 26, a very 

leasing and highly finished work, in which the 
influence of Mendelssohn is clearly to be seen, es- 

cially in the first movement, which reminds one 
in places of the quintett in A played a few weeks 
since at these concerts. A more perfect perfor- 
mance of the trio than that given on Monday by 
Mdlle. Krebs, Herr Joachim, and Signor Piatti 
cannot be imagined. To this trio succeeded the 
quartett “God is a Spirit,” from the Woman of 
Samaria. This piece, as our readers will remem- 
ber, was sung in Westminster Abbey at the com- 
poser’s funeral. It was on the present occasion 
exquisitely sung by Miss Nessie Goode, Miss 
Bolingbroke, Mr. H. Guy, and Mr. H. Pope. An 
unaccompanied quartett of voices always seems to 
exercise a special charm over our audiences, and if 
well rendered is almost certain of an encore. Such 
was the case in the present instance; but, as not 
infrequently happens, it scarcely went so perfectly 
the second time as the first. The Bennett selection 
concluded with his pianoforte sonata “ The Maid 
of Orleans.” This, one of his latest, is also one of the 
composer's finest works, and certainly goes to dis- 
= the assertion sometimes made that Bennett 

as exhausted his creative powers with his earlier 
compositions. It had been played only once be- 
fore (by Dr. Biilow) at these concerts, on December 
1, 1873. Its performance by Mdlle. Krebs last 
Monday was in all respects admirable ; whether 
as regards technical perfection or intellectual ap- 
preciation of the spirit of the music, it left abso- 
lutely nothing to desire. The instrumental features 
of the second part were Tartini’s “Trillo del 
Diavolo,” played by Herr Joachim, and Beethoven’s 
Quartett, in I’, Op. 18, No. 1, both of which works 
are very familiar to the frequenters of these von- 
certs, the former being a seventeenth, and the 
latter a seventh performance. Special thanks 
must be given to Mr. Santley for bringing forward 
Schubert's very beautiful song, “The Knight of 
Toggenburg,” one of the several long ballads 
which the composer has set to music, not one of 
which, we believe, had previously been heard in 
this country. It is to be hoped that others, which 
are even finer, such as the “ Erwartung,” the 
“Viola,” or the “ Elysium,” may ere long find 
their way into our concert programmes. Next 
Monday Brahms’s great Sextett for strings, in B 
flat, is included in the programme, and Schumann’s 
“‘ Fantasiestiicke ” for piano, violin, and violoncello 
are to be performed for the first time. 

The special feature of the Albert Hall Concerts 
has been the performances of Wilhelmj, who 
has fully justified his claim to rank among the 
greatest of modern virtuosos on his instrument. 
He has as yet been heard only as a soloist; it 
would be interesting were an opportunity afforded 
at the Monday Popular Concerts of judging of 
him also as a quartett player. 


THosk of our musical readers who reside in 
London will thank us for calling their attention 
to one of the special events of the season. We 
refer to Mr. Walter Bache’s concert, which takes 

lace at St. James’s Hall next Thursday evening. 

r. Bache always takes care to provide some 
novelties at his annual concert, and gives such an 
opportunity as is seldom if ever met with else- 
where of hearing the works of the modern German 
school, es cially those of Liszt. The present 
concert will be no exception; the programme will 
include Liszt’s 13th Psalm, his Second Con- 
certo, his Symphonic Poem “ Festkliinge,” and 
three of his smaller pieces, beside works by 
Schubert, Weber, and Wagner. A full orchestra 
and chorus of about 220 performers will be en- 
gaged, and additional interest will be given to the 
concert by the fact that it will be conducted by 
Dr. Hans von Biilow. 


Tue prospectus of the forthcoming series of 
concerts of the British Orchestral Society has 
just been issued. The novelties promised are—a 
Symphony in C minor by Mr. Al Holmes, an 
Andante and Scherzo by Mr. Henry Gadsby, a 





Notturno for orchestra by Mrs. Marshall, a scena 
“ Saffo” by Signor Biahigyie: and overtures by 
Messrs. J. L. Hatton and T. Wingham. The 
first concert is to be given on March 10, and the 
rogramme will consist entirely of works by the 
ate Sir Sterndale Bennett. 


Tue annual Musical Festival at Edinburgh in 
connexion with the Chair of Music in the Univer- 
sity founded by General Reid took place on the 
13th and 15th inst. Professor Oakeley had, as in 
previous years, engaged Mr. Charles Hallé and his 
excellent orchestra from Manchester. The pro- 
grammes of the three concerts, which have been 
forwarded to us, are most admirable, but too long 
to quote entire: the following summary will, 
however, prove how excellently Professor Oakeley 
caters for his public. Among the chief works 

rformed are :—Symphonies—Mozart in D, Beet- 

oven in D, No. 2, Schubert in C, No. 9; Over- 
tures—Der Freischiitz, Athalie, Leonora No. 1, 
Medea, Genoveva, Vestale (Spontini), Richard III. 
(Volkmann), Hamlet (Gade), Rienzi (Wagner), 
pianoforte concertos and solos by Mr. Hallé, violin 
solos by Mdme. Norman-Néruda, various miscel- 
laneous orchestral pieces, among others Liszt’s 
“Les Préludes,” and two of Brahms’s “ Hungarian 
Dances,” and vocal music by Miss Edith Wynne 
and Mr. Edward Lloyd. 


AN interesting discovery has just been made in 
Germany of a specimen of a now obsolete instru- 
ment, the oboe d’amore, which Sebastian Bach so 
frequently uses in his compositions. The instru- 
ment is now in the possession of a collector, M. 
Mahillon, at Brussels, and is in excellent preserva- 
tion, only slight repairs being needed to render it 
playable. 


A yew history of ancient music, by F. A. 
Gevaert, is about to be published by the firm of 
Messrs. Schott in Brussels. The work will be in 
French, and in two volumes, the first of which is 
announced to appear during the present month. 


RvBINSTEIN is at present in Berlin, and an- 
nounces a concert to take place to-morrow (the 
21st) at which his new symphony and his new 
pianoforte concerto are to be produced. 


Tue sale by auction of the stock of music 
lates and copyrights of Messrs. Hopwood and 
Bow, just concluded by Messrs. Puttick and Simp- 
son, of Leicester Square, is remarkable for the 
large prices obtained. Among the more prominent 
may be cited :—Lots (44), Blamphin’s Dreaming of 
Angels, 631. 16s, (Brewer); (61), the same com- 
ser’s Just touch the Harp gently, 1131. 15s. 
(ditto); (81), Pretty Swallow, also by Blamphin, 
697. (J. Williams); (168), Signor Campana’s 
Speak to me, 1101. (Chappell) (175), The Scout, 
by the same composer—this song (rendered famous 
by the singing of Mr. Santley), after a spirited 
competition, fell to Mr. Morley, Jun., at the large 
sum of 3127. Lot (201), Clifton (H.), As welcome 
as the flowers in May, 721. (Metzler) ; (224), ditto, 
It’s really very singular, 82/1. 10s. (ditto); (258), 
Coote (C.), Archery Galop, 96/. (Ashdown & 
Parry) ; tatty ditto, Awfully Jolly Waltz, 
94]. 10s. (ditto); (271), ditto, Burlesque Valse, 
1751. 10s. (ditto); 288, The Cornflower Valse, 
1321. (ditto); (361), Clifton (H.), Pulling hard 
against the Stream, 671. 10s. (J. Williams) ; (364), 
ditto, Robinson Crusoe 1382/1. (ditto) ; (08). 
(ditto), Where there’s a Wiil there's a Way, 
617. 10s. (J. Williams); (407), Wait for the 
Turn of the Tide, 75i. (ditto); (509), Hobson’s 
Come sing to me, 831. 15s. (ditto) ; (510), Com- 
plaints, or the Ills of Life, by the same composer, 
851. 10s. (ditto); (527), Howard (R.), Youll 
never miss the Water till the Well runs dry, 1651. 
(B. Williams); (579), Coote’s Just Out Galop, 
731. 12s, (Chappell); (625), ditto, Pretty Bird 
Valse, 66/. 6s. (ditto); (631), Ditto, Prince Im- 
ial Galop. This lot was knocked down to Mr. 

. Williams for 990/., the largest price we believe 
ever obtained for a single piece of dance music. 
Lot (655), Coote’s Sweetly Pretty Valse, 246i. 





(Chappell) ; (660), Hobson’s Popular Favourites 
for the Pianoforte, 412/. 10s. (ditto); (682), 
Buckley's Come where the Moonbeams linger, 
1577. 10s. (ditto); (684), Clifton (H.), Very Sus- 
pictous, 3301. (J. Williams); (953), The Snow- 
drift Galop, 561/., purchased by Mr. Coote; 
(974), Coote and Tinney's Ball-Room Album, 110]. 
(Chappell) ; (1,152), Thomas (J. R.), The Birds 
will Come again, 1531. (J. Williams); (1,325), 
Robert Coote’s Ball-Room Guide, 1501. (Willey). 
Total, nearly 15,0007. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


Tue Annual Report of the Director of the 
National Gallery for 1874 has just been issued. 
The only additions by purchase during the year 
were fourteen pictures from the Barker collection, 
the cost of which was 10,395/. They include: 
Madonna and Infant Christ, by Antonio Vivarini ; 
Madonna in Prayer, by Cosimo Tura; The Ma- 
donna in Ecstasy, St. Catherine, and Mary Mag- 
dalene, by Carlo Orivelli; The Nativity, by Piero 
della Francesca; Madonna and Child, by Benve- 
nuto da Siena; The Triumph of Chastity, by Luca 
Signorelli; The Return of Ulysses to Penelope, and 
The Story of Griselda, in three compositions, by 
Bernardino Pinturicchio; Mars and Venus, and 
Venus Reclining, by Sandro Botticelli. A 
portrait of Cardinal Fleury, the great Minister 
of Louis XV., by Hyacinthe Rigaud (some- 
times called the Vandyke of France), has been 

resented by Mrs. Charles Fox. Three pictures 
by the late Thomas Sword Good, of Berwick- 
on-T weed, entitled No News, A Fisherman with a 
Gun, and A Study of a Boy, were bequeathed by 
his widow ; and Roelandt Savery’s Orpheus charm- 
ing Birds and Beasts with the Music of his Lyre, was 
bequeathed by Mr. S. James Ainslie. The most 
favourite subjects for copyists were, among the 
foreign or old masters, Rubens’s Chapeau de Paille 
and Cuyp’s Ruined Castle, each of which was 
copied six times; while Landseer was by far the 
most highly honoured in that way among the 
moderns, King Charles's Spaniels having been 
copied no fewer than twenty times, and several 
othets by the same artist from ten to twelve times. 
The daily average attendance at Trafalgar Square 
was 4,291; in 1873 it was 4,410. 
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